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THE ACCULTURATION OF 
THE EASTERN CHEROKEE: HISTORICAL ASPECTS 


By LEONARD BLOOM 


The Cherokee of the Southern Appalachians were histori- 
cally and culturally one of the most important and numerous 
Indian peoples of the United States. If we take the popu- 
lation of aboriginal America north of Mexico to be about 
a million, the Cherokee with some twenty thousand com- 
prised a considerable part of the total.’ Linguistically they 
are of Iroquoian stock, but culturally they are to be classified 
with their neighbors in the Southeast.” Physically they were 
a mixture of the Algonquian-Iroquois dolichocephalic type 
and the Eastern and Southern brachycephals.* 

They were masters at various times of one hundred thou- 
sand square miles of territory comprising parts of six states, 
but tribal geography was a flexible thing, as is revealed by 
the ease with which later population movements were initi- 
ated. Their neighbors and foes were various Muskhogean, 
Siouan, and Algonquian speaking peoples. Most important 
and keenest competitors were the Creek to the south, with 
whom they contested the control of upper Georgia. West- 
ward the Chickasaw and Shawano barred the way to the 
lower Tennessee and the Cumberland. In the north the 
apparented Iroquois, who achieved a greater tribal unity 
than the Cherokee, exercised an unrivalled dominion. That 
these neighbors entered into the Cherokee life and were not 
merely geographical points of reference is indicated by 
Morgan’s citation of an ancient treaty of the Iroquois with 


1 A. L. Kroeber, ‘“‘Native American Population,"’ American Anthropologist, N. S., XXXVI, 1-26; 

James Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee (Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

; (J. R. Swanton], Smithsonian Institution, Miscellaneous Collections, vol. LXXX, p. 80. 

1, Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology; {[J. R. Swanton], 

Forty-second Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. But see also A. L. ber, Cultur- 

al and Natural Areas of Native North America, p. 95. Here the Cherokee are classified separately as 

“‘Appalachian Summit,"’ a moot but provocative suggestion. 

3 Ales Hrdlicka, Bulletin Sixty-two of the Bureau of American Ethnology; F. M. Setzler and J. D. 

Jennings, Bulletin One hundred thirty-one of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
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the O-ya-da-go-o-no (Iroquoian name for the Cherokee). 
By this treaty, an amusing piece of military etiquette, the 
Tennessee River was made the limit of pursuit of retreating 
bands of raiders. The raided group could stage a counter 
raid, but must not molest the camp of the retreating war 
party.* In Virginia were the Powhatan and Monacan, and 
on the east and southeast were the Tuscarora (also Iroquoian 
speaking) and the Catawba, Sara, Yamassee, and Yuchi. 

With all these peoples the Cherokee maintained sporadic 
warfare for marginal hunting lands, but war was not the 
sole form of contact. ‘‘The Cherokee have strains of Creek, 
Catawba, Yuchi, Natchez, Iroquois, Osage, and Shawano 
blood. . . ,”» Mooney notes. In discussing the origin of 
Cherokee myths he goes on to say: 


Indians are great wanderers, and a myth can travel as far as a redstone 
pipe or a string of wampum. It was customary, as it still is to a limited 
extent in the west, for large parties, sometimes even a whole band or 
village, to make long visits to other tribes, dancing, feasting, trading, 
and exchanging stories with their friends for weeks or months at a time, 
with the expectation that their hosts would return the visit within 
the next summer. . . . The very existence of a trade jargon or a sign 
language is proof of intertribal relations over wide areas.® 


Our present dependence upon elaborate and speedy sys- 
tems of transportation predisposes us to underestimate the 
complexity of contact and interdependence that far-removed 
peoples could achieve without such means. Myer’s Indian 
Trails of the Southeast, which lists one hundred and twenty- 
five native highways, demonstrates the variety and im- 
portance of intertribal associations.® 

The Cherokee country yielded a steatite suitable to pipe 
manufacture, and it was a chief product of export, as is 
shown by its wide distribution in archeological finds. Myer 
gives a good perspective on the matter by painting the di- 
verse origins represented in the Ohio and Tennessee mounds,’ 
and C. C. Jones notes the trading of Cherokee stone special- 
ties for seaboard goods.* This should establish the point we 
must emphasize, that the prehistoric Cherokee lived no 
encapsulated life of cultural and social isolation. 


4 L. H. Morgan, League Ad the Iroquois, I, 328. 
5 Mooney, Myths, p 
6 W. E. Myer, ae Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 746 ff. See also 
Bulletin Thirty, part 2, pp. 800, 802. 
W. E. Myer, Forty-sccond Annual Report, p. 736. 
: os Cc. Jones, Antiquities of the Southern I ians, pp. 243-244. 
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To provide a substantive basis for our discussion, let us 
outline the salient aspects of aboriginal Cherokee life. 
Politically the Cherokee ‘‘ Nation’? was a confederacy of 
towns which according to dialects may be divided into three 
groups. The Eastern or Lower dialect (characterized by an 
‘‘r”’ which takes the place of “l’’ in other dialects) was 
originally spoken in the towns situated on the head-waters 
of the Savannah River. The tribal name of this group, Tsa 
rage, was corrupted by the English into the form we know, 
while the Spaniards, meeting the Central and Western 
towns, wrote the name Chalaque. The Middle or Kituhwa 
dialect was spoken in the towns on the Tuckasegee and the 
head of the Little Tennessee in the very heart of the Nation, 
and it is spoken by the Qualla remnant today. The Western 
dialect was spoken in East Tennessee, North Georgia, and 
on the Hiwasse and Cheowa rivers in North Carolina. It has 
been the literary dialect and is the language of the Western 
Band. 

The total number of towns was probably fifty or more, 
but not infrequently locations were changed and their popu- 
lations varied greatly according to the seasonal patterns. 
Although Echota or Jisati on the Little Tennessee was the 
most important town, it cannot be regarded as a true capital, 
for the isolating nature of the topography, local rivalries, 
and a high rate of mobility prevented political cohesion. 

Cherokee life was laid in a setting of woods, stream valleys, 
and mountains. Numerous species of evergreens and hard- 
woods sheltered deer, bear, buffalo, elk, wolf, panther, wild- 
cat, turkey, pheasant, and rattlesnake. There seems to have 
been no living creature that was not sought out for its meat, 
pelt, or feathers. Maize, beans, squash, and tobacco were the 
chief cultivated plants. Gilbert regards the mountain en- 
vironment as one of relative poverty,® but Swanton, with 
whom this writer is inclined to agree, speaks of the country 
as a rich one. Aboriginal life in North America was always 
a matter of hard necessity, but as Swanton says: “. . . the 
mountain tribes . . . merely failed to accumulate surplus 
wealth sufficient to affect their social and political institu- 
tions and alter their laws.’’?° 

The diet was augmented and diversified by the collecting 
of nuts, seeds, and berries. A kind of bread was made from 


PAs H. Gilbert, Eastern Cherokee Social Organisation (MS.), p. 8. (In the Library of the University 
re) cago 


10 Swanton, Forty-second Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 725. 
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the dried persimmon, and oils were extracted from the 
hickory nut and acorn. In the highland area sugar was 
secured from maples. 

Like most peoples whose practice of agriculture was pre- 
sedentary and who depended considerably on hunting, the 
Cherokee economic organization had a sexual division. 
Routine cultivation was largely the province of women, al- 
though land-clearing and ground-breaking were communal 
enterprises. We might note in passing that a cooperative, 
the gadugh, was a distinctive feature of Cherokee society. 
Gatherings for community work were occasions for social 
diversion and had much the same motivation and aspect as 
the ‘“‘bees”’ of colonial and rural America. 

The crafts of conservation pertaining to agriculture like- 
wise were part of the female life pattern, and we find Chero- 
kee women the principal manufacturers of baskets, mats, 
and sieves. These were made from cane which abounded on 
the banks of the lower rivers, and from splints of the oak. 
Here we find the northernmost extension of the double weave 
technique, but Cherokee basketry and pottery was markedly 
inferior to similar products of Gulf peoples.'! Smooth ware 
was common, but a distinctive pottery was characterized by 
paddle-stamped designs which are possibly to be related to 
basketry patterns. There is some sign of intrusion of effigy 
motives from the Mississippi area. Mortars and pestles were 
of wood rather than stone. 

Man’s place in the economic sphere was as a consumer and 
hunter, and the deer both for its meat and for its pelt was 
most important. Hunting was largely with the bow and 
arrow, although the blowgun fashioned from cane (A rundin- 
aria tecta and macrosperma) was used for small game. The 
usual variety of stone knives, axes, celts, awls, and heads 
was available, and these of course were augmented by tools 
and weapons of wood and cane. The latter, an important 
material, was commonly fashioned into knives. 

The preparation of skins and clothes seems to have been 
the woman’s task, although men indulged in the more 
gratuitous forms of ornamental fabrication. The invariable 
article of male attire was a deerskin breechclout augmented 
with skin robes, moccasins and leggings as the terrain and 
weather required. Women wore a short deerskin skirt as 
a basic garment. 


11 F. G. Speck, ‘‘ Decorative Art and Basketry of the Cherokees,”’ Bulletin, Museum of the City of 
Milwaukee, vol. II, no. 2. 
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The use of feather cloaks was probably more ceremonial 
and decorative than utilitarian. Headbands of feathers, 
skins, or metal were common. Cloaks were “‘finger-woven”’ 
of the inner bark of the mulberry, and belts, garters, and the 
like were made from bison and opossum hair. Quill work was 
lacking or rare. 

Tattooing was a universal practice, and the Southern 
Indian wore identification tags and cuff jottings which Swan- 
ton calls bulletin boards. Both face and body were painted 
in preparation for ball games, war, and other social functions. 
Extravagant ear decorations were common, although the 
Cherokee did not join the Creek and Chickasaw in ornament- 
ing the nose. Perhaps they practiced artificial head-flatten- 
ing as did other southern tribes.!? The men wore their hair 
shaved or plucked to a roach or crest, but the women did 
not cut theirs. 

Ancient dwellings were circular structures of logs, poles, 
and bark, frequently faced with earth. Ramsey speaks of 
a conical town hovel thirty feet in diameter and twenty feet 
high which was used as a council hall and for ceremonials:'# 
“Within it were beds, made of cane, rather tastefully ar- 
ranged around its circumference .. . [it] had a_ single 
entrance. . . . There was neither window nor chimney.” 
There is some mention of a square house of poles, probably 
of Iroquoian derivation. During the summer, meetings and 
social functions were held in open lounging pavilions, the 
more elaborate of which had porches. Corncribs, granaries, 
and storage houses for skins, weapons, and valuables were 
common in the more populous towns. 

Transportation aids were rare. Rafts and canoes made 
from hollowed logs were paddled along less precarious river 
passages. Sometimes dogs were used to carry burdens. 

Hunting, particularly of deer, was managed by stalking 
and surrounds. Fish were secured by spear, bow, dams, and 
poisoned pools. The simple hand drill was used to make fire. 

Turning now from the material aspects in our cursory 
survey of early Cherokee culture, let us note the social organi- 
zation of the people. As was usual in the Southeast, descent 
was matrilinear by totemic clans. There were seven exoga- 
mous clans: Ani-Wa ya (Wolf), Ani-Kawi (Deer), Ani-Tst 
skwa (Bird), Ani-Gilahi (Long-haired People), Ani-Gatagewi 


12 T. D. Stewart, Bulletin One hundred thirty-one of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 96 ff. 
13 J. G. McGregor Ramsey, The Annals of Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth Century, p. 169. 
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(incorrectly rendered Blind Savanna), Ani-Saha ni (Blue 
People?), Ani-Wa di (Paint). Mooney suggests that these 
are supposed to have replaced an earlier set of fourteen by 
fusion of pairs.’* If such a reduction in the number of clans 
did occur it may have taken place by an ancient fusion of 
two moieties, for such divisions were common in this area. 
On the other hand the names of clans which appear in spor- 
adic references may not be clans at all, but rather a mis- 
interpretation of the Cherokee prefix Ami.'® In any case, 
it is merely an intriguing academic problem unlikely of 
solution. 

Land was controlled by towns, and the tribe as a totality 
held little direct supervision over it. Within the town, owner- 
ship was a matter of occupancy. The Cherokee household 
was matrilocal, and there may have been some tendency for 
land to pass on in a matrilinear fashion. 

Mooney suggests that Indian names were “significant 
and appropriate if not polite.’”"*® Many Cherokee names 
ended in a word meaning “killer,’’ and Swanton says:'7 
““Wherever we have been able to collect the information, 
it has been found that it was usual for a man advanced in 
years to adopt the name of his son.’’ Names might change 
or accumulate over a period of years. Some, such as “ war- 
rior” or “‘brave,’’ surely had an initiatory significance. 
Others were an indication of the status one had achieved by 
accomplishment in battle, and probably a very few referred 
to some formal position which the individual discharged in 
the community. 

Pre-marital chastity was exceedingly unusual. Transfer 
of property attendant upon marriage was customary. Poly- 
gyny was permissible, but too expensive for the general 
masses. When it did occur the wives were often sisters or 
clan sisters. Abstinence during the mourning period was 
mandatory, but was much longer for widows than widow- 
ers.'® According to some reports divorce was so common 
that a kind of circumstantial successive polygamy was the 
order of things. 

The political organization was bifurcate in form. The Red 
hierarchy consisted of a high priest of war and his assistants, 
scouts, surgeons, and a number of ‘Pretty women,”’ clan 

14 Mooney, Myths, p. 212. 
15 L. Bloom, “The Cherokee Clann,’’ American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. XLI, no. 2. 
16 James Mooney, “Evolution in Cherokee Personal Names," American Anthropologist, vol. II, no. 1. 


17 Swanton, Forty-second Annual Report, p. 698. 
18 Swanton, Forty-second Annual Report, p. 700. 
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ladies of high position and considerable influence. This group 
was devoted to the prosecution of war. The White organiza- 
tion was devoted to the maintenance of peace and had its 
separate hierarchy to discharge its offices. Some towns were 


classified as Red or White, and the latter were places of 
refuge. 


Bartram’s picture of aboriginal life in the Southeast in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century will serve as a basic 


representation of certain phases which are not treated 
elsewhere: 


Every town or community assigns a piece or parcel of land as near as 
may be to the town, for the sake of convenience. This is called the 
town plantation, where every family or citizen has his parcel or share, 
according to desire or convenience, or the largeness of his family. The 
shares are bounded by a strip of grass ground, poles set up, or any other 
natural or artificial boundary, so that the whole plantation is a collec- 
tion of lots joining each other, comprised in one enclosure or general 
boundary. 

In the spring, when the season arrives, all the citizens, as one family, 
prepare the ground and begin to plant, commencing at one end or the 
other, as convenience may direct for the general good, and so continue 
on until finished; and when the young plants arise and require culture, 
they dress and husband them until the crops are ripe. The work is 
directed by an overseer elected or appointed annually, I suppose in 
rotation throughout all the families of the town. 

When the fruits of their labors are ripe and in fit order to gather in, 
they. all on the same day repair to the plantation: each gathers the 
produce of his own proper lot, brings it to town and deposits it in his 
own crib, allotting a certain portion for the Public Granary, which is 
called the King s Crib, because its contents are at his disposal, though 
not his private property, but considered as the tribute of free contri- 
bution of the citizens of the State, at the disposal of the King. 

The design of the common granary is for the wisest and best of 
purposes, with respect to their people, i.e., a store or resource to repair 
to in case of necessity. Thus when a family’s private stores fall short, 
in case of accident or otherwise, they are entitled to asistance and 
supply from the public granary, by applying to the king. It also serves 
to aid other towns which may be in want; and affords provisions for 
their armies, for travellers, sojourners, etc., etc. 

Thus the Mico!® becomes the provider or Father of his People, or 
of mankind—the greatest and most god-like character upon earth. 

Besides the general plantation, each inhabitant in the town incloses 
a garden spot adjoining his house, where he plants corn, rice, squashes, 
etc., which, by early planting and close attention, affords an earlier 
supply than the distant plantations. 

Now, although it appears that these people enjoy all the advantages 
of freedom and private property, and have laws, usages, and customs, 
~ 19 The “White” Chief. 
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which secure each one his rights according to reason, justice, and 
equality, the whole tribe?° seems as one family or community, and, 
in fact, all their possessions are in common; for they have neither locks 
nor bars to their doors, and there is a common and continual inter- 
course between the families of a tribe; indeed, throughout the Con- 
federacy, they seem as one great family, perfectly known and acquaint- 
ed with each other whenever they meet.?! 

If one goes to another’s house and is in want of any necessary that 
he or she sees, and says, I have need of such a thing, it is regarded only 
as a polite way of asking for it, and the request is forthwith granted, 
without ceremony or emotion; for he knows he is welcome to the like 
generous and friendly return at any time.?? 


We see later this note on the conduct of the council, which 


seems to have been a mey’s club as well as a judicial-political 
body: 


The Mic-co, counsellors, and warriors, meet every day, in the public 
square; sit and drink a-cee, a strong decoction of the cassine yupen, 
called by the traders black drink; talk of news, the public and domestic 
concerns; smoke their pipes; and play Thla-chal-litch-can (roll the 
bullet). Here all complaints are introduced, attended to, and redressed. 
They have a regular ceremony for making as well as delivering the 
a-cee to all who attend the square. 


The function of the system of “checks and balances”’ 


which was effected by the bifurcate system is illustrated in 
the case of war: 


This is always determined on by the Great Warrior. When the 
Mic-co and counsellors are of opinion that the town has been injured, 
he lifts the war hatchet against the nation which has injured them. 
But as soon as it has been taken up, the Mic-co and counsellors may 
interpose, and by their prudent counsels stop it, and proceed to adjust 
the misunderstanding by negotiation. If the Great Warrior persists, 
and goes out, he is followed by all who are for war. It is seldom a 
town is unanimous, the nation never is; and within the memory of the 
oldest men among us, it is not recollected that more than one-half of 
the nation have been for war at the same time; or taken, as they express 
it, the war talk. 

The Great Warrior, when he marches, gives notice where he shall 
encamp, and sets out sometimes with one or two only. He fires off his 
gun and sets up the war whoop. This is repeated by all who follow 
him, and they are sometimes for one or two nights marching off. 


20 No doubt clan throughout. 

21 A very significant indication of the nature of aboriginal solidarities. 

22 Wm. Bartram, ‘Observations on the Creek and Cherokee Indians,"’ Transactions of the American 
Ethnological Society, vol. 111, part 1, passim. 
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The Cherokee year consisted irregularly of twelve or 
thirteen months because of confusion of solar and lunar 
calendars. ‘Functionally the year was punctuated by six 


festivals which symbolize several essential phases of Chero- 
kee life: 


There was anciently a regular series of festivals—six in all—and 
each with significant peculiarities. These were held in the national 
heptagon, when the entire population of the seven tribes (i.e., clans) 
assembled under the summons of the leku (high priest) through his 
seven councillors, by whom the ceremonials were directed: and here, 
being the metropolis, every abode on such occasions was open, and 
every hospitality gratuitous. Minor festivals were also celebrated 
every new moon—more especially at the beginning of each quarter of 
the year ;—as well as a regular sacrifice on every seventh day. Occa- 
sional festivals were also mentioned; the most remarkable of which 
took place in remote times, once in seven years. 


The six great festivals were observed in the following order: 


ist. The Festival of the First New Moon of Spring, which was 
celebrated about the time the grass began to grow.?* 

2nd. Sah-looh-stuknee, Keah-steh-steek; a preliminary or new green- 
corn feast, held when the young corn first became fit to taste. 

3rd. Tung-noh-kaw-hoough-ni; mature or ripe green-corn festival, 
which succeeded the other in some forty or fifty days, when the corn 
had become hard and perfect.?* 

4th. Nung-tah-toy-qush; great new-moon feast, which occurred on 
the occasion of the appearance of the first new moon of autumn.?° 

Sth. Ah-tawn-ung-nah; propitiation or cementation festival, suc- 
ceeding the former in about ten days.?® 

6th. Eelah-wahtah-lay-kee; the festival of the exulting or bounding 
bush, which came somewhat later.?? 


These ceremonies encompassed the whole gamut of Cherokee 
religious, social, and recreative life. 

Let us turn now from our cultural reconstruction to the 
properly historical events. The Cherokee had been estab- 
lished in the Southern mountains at least two or three 
centuries before their first contacts with Western civilization 
during the incursions of De Soto in 1540, Pardo in 1566, and 


23 This initiated the gogi, summer months. 

24 This festival, in fragmentary form, seems to have survived all the others. 

25 This signalled the beginning of the gola winter months. 

26 During this celebration reconciliation was the key note and even revenge obligations might be 
abrogated. Such a motif occurs in other ceremonies and plays a very important part in the Boos-ke-tau, 
during which a general amnesty was provided. The aborigines were absolved from all crimes with 
the occasional exception of murder, and the guilt itself seems to have been expunged through some 
social participation of the community. It is likely that loss of such solidarities and social functions 
as this, difficult to isolate and evaluate, were the most significant and far-reaching events of early 
deculturizing. The Ah-tawn-ung-nah festival is to be identified with the Busk, universal in the South- 
east (Bartram’s Boos-ke-tau). 

27 Payne, MS. in Bartram, “‘Observations,"’ p. 74 
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in the thirty years following of Boyano, De Luna, and Villa- 
fane. De Soto’s visit, brief and meteoric as it was, is import- 
ant more as a starting point than anything else. For his 
trouble the Spaniard carried nothing away more valuable 
than a souvenir, the first dressed buffalo skin secured by 
a white man. 

Twenty-six years later, with a base of operations at the 
fortified settlement of San Felipe near Port Royal in South 
Carolina, Juan Pardo explored the interior. Knowledge of 
gold and silver mines in the Cherokee country reached Saint 
Augustine and San Felipe. Many sings of early mining 
operations, apparently of a European nature, indicate that 
these discoveries were followed up.?® 

Mooney is inclined to think that the early Spanish con- 
tacts made a “considerable” permanent impression of the 
Cherokee.?® Had the following interval seen a continuous 
contact with representatives of European culture this would 
be correct. But the diffuse distribution of Cherokee towns, 
the dwellings of which were more scattered than among other 
tribes, and the high mobility of population would permit 
much absorption of cultural impressions which would go for 
little without the reinforcement of farily stable settlements. 

At least one linguistic remnant of the Spanish incursion 
is evident today. The Cherokee word for cow, waka, is un- 
mistakably derived from the Spanish vaca. We cannot be 
sure whether cattle and the word were brought in directly 
by the Spaniards or through the agency of neighboring tribes 
such as the Creek, who had the word waga. The date of the 
introduction of horses is also conjectural. Probably the horse 
and the cow played only an incidental role in Cherokee 
economy for more than a century. That these creatures never 
appeared in Cherokee mythology is a provocative commen- 
tary on the invulnerability of the myth to items which belong 
in different psychological spheres. This phenomenon is also 
true of other forms such as medicine. 

Much more important from the standpoint of accultur- 
ation must have been the population movements following 
the dislocation of coastal tribes, and important too was the 
introduction of Western culture elements at second hand by 
bordering peoples. As early as 1685 mass movements in the 
interior were frequent enough to be noticed. Crane says, 


28 Jones, Antiquities, pp. 48, 49. 
29 Mooney, Myths, p. 202. 
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‘Several times in the course of the international struggle 
for the Indian trade in the South, [the Lower Creeks] changed 
their village sites.’’*° 

Nearly a century passed before the Cherokee in 1654 are 
found in written history again, but erroneously being identi- 
fied with the ‘‘ Rechahecrian.”’*! Swanton and Crane have 
demonstrated that the Westo (Yuchi) were Rechahecrian 
and they, not the Cherokee, must take credit for disturbing 
the Virginia colony. 

Although removed from the Cherokee, the incipient 
colonies of the Spanish, French, and English were affecting 
coastal and frontier tribes. Fleeting direct contacts with 
exploratory parties became more frequent in the interior. 
The race was on for commercial and colonial supremacy, 
and in the early stages success was to go to the nation which 
manipulated Indian trade and alliances most successfully. 
Spain’s technique of cultural conquest was the mission which 
as Crane indicates survived “until the Spanish Indian sys- 
tem, based upon religion and agriculture, came into fatal 
collision with the English system based solely upon trade.’’*? 

The permanent settlement of Charles Town in 1670 by 
the English established them as deadly foes of the Spaniards. 
“Old Charles Town was now made strong against Indian 
attack. By September, 1670, thirty acres at the point had 
been surrounded by a palisade: a thousand Indians, it was 
believed could be withstood.’’** From this one can infer 
the magnitude of population movements which were taking 
place among the coastal and border tribes, the Sara, Yama- 
see, Catawba, Yuchi, Tamahita, and others. We can only 
guess at the turbulence in the interior. One index is language, 
and Powell notes that intertribal jargons were accelerated 
in growth upon the advent of the white man.** By the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century territorial dislocations had 
reached a critical stage, and the Cherokee engaged in chronic 
warfare with their neighbors which became more and more 
bitter. 

Another phase of the violence of the frontier was the Eng- 
lish inciting of attacks on the Spanish Guale. By 1680 the 
Cherokee had joined the Westo and Lower Creeks in such 
incursions. The need for adequate border defense gave rise 

30 V. W. Crane, The Southern Frontier, p. 34. 
81 J. D. Burk, The History of Virginia, pp. 104-107. 


32 Crane, Southern Frontier, p. + 
33 Crane, Southern Frontier, p 


34 J. W. Powell, Seventh yi by Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 8. 
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to Indian slavery which soon outgrew its original design. 
Under the sanction of the Carolina proprietors, Indian 
slavery ‘“‘. . . soon developed into a flourishing business, 
and later, into a cruelly efficient engine of encroachment 
upon the spheres of influence of England’s rivals in the South 
and West.’’ This whole commerce in slaves depended in turn 
on inter-tribal wars, accentuating and intensifying struggles 
far beyond the aboriginal habit both in size and persistence. 


Encroachments upon Indian lands, unfair treatment in trade, destruc- 
tion of Indian crops by the settlers’ cattlke—common incidents of a 
frontier—provoked Indian reprisals. The colonists too often com- 
plained of the destruction of their cattle and hogs in Indian hunts.?5 


Cultures which use soil to such different ends must neces- 
sarily conflict. 

As the feelers of Carolina and Virginia expansion moved 
westward and competition with the French sphere of in- 
fluence began, the strategic importance of the Cherokee 
country was recognized. Trading with this people increased, 
and a post at Savannah Town gave access to the area. On 
another frontier the French were making their foothold; 
settlements were made at Biloxi in 1679, at Mobile in 1701, 
at New Orleans in 1712, and at Toulouse in 1714. Reciprocal 
raiding had begun in earnest on another frontier. “‘Les 
Anglois de la Caroline n’epargnent rien pour fatre detruire 
nos Sauvages par les leurs,’ was the constant plaint of the 
officials of Louisiana.’’?® | 

The Indian trade was for colonial Carolina its most im- 
portant economic tool, but the paradoxical wasting of native 
facilities went on apace. In 1705 Governor Moore was ac- 
cused of granting commissions to persons ‘‘to set upon, 
assault, kill, destroy, and take captive .. . Indians. . . .”"37 

Mooney holds that about 1700 the first guns were intro- 
duced among the Cherokee, but this seems to be a most 
conservative date.** Twenty years before, they had joined 
forces with the Yuchi against the Guale, and the Yuchi were 
known to have firearms. Although Haywood’s estimate of 
1677 is based on a false premise, it may be as close to the 
truth as the later date.*° By 1715 half of the warriors of the 


35 Crane, Southern Frontier, p > 

36 Crane, Southern Frontier, p. 85 

37 The Colonial Records of North Carolina, II, 904. 

38 Mooney, Myths, p. 32. 

39 John Haywood, The Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, p. 237. 
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Upper and Middle Cherokee were estimated to have guns. 
Surely in any case by the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century the Cherokee trade with Carolina had provided 
them with horses, cattle, hogs, and rum, and, shortly after- 
ward, guns. Perhaps by the turn of the century trade had 
achieved a degree of regularity. 

The following are a few indices of the extent and nature of 
trading practices during this period. In 1681 a permit was 
issued for the exportation of several ‘‘Seraquii” slaves 
captured by the Savannah Indians. Lawson tells us that in 
1709 only the great men of the Piedmont tribes bought 
English coats and even these refused to wear breeches.*® 
The nearer settlements, however, indulged themselves in 
hats, shoes, stockings, breeches, and linen shirts. To a con- 
siderable extent the early diffusion of western traits took the 
idealized form of concentric spread from a central point. 
As trading factories came to be established in the back 
country this first pattern of diffusion was broken down. By 
1717 there were factories at Keeowee and Cowee in the Lower 
Towns and shortly after at Tugaloo, a Lower Town, Quan- 
asse in the Middle Towns, and Tellico in the Over-Hill 
regions. 

Trading practices were not always quite ethical. By 1716 
the Indians, who were becoming connoiseurs of spirits, began 
to complain about the watering of the rum. This having been 
brought before the Indian Commissioners at Charles Town, 
it was decreed: ‘‘In the mixture with Rum, let there be a 
convenient proportion.”’*' By 1707 the Indian trade of 
Carolina was governmentally regulated, and by 1711 the 
spheres of influence were sufficiently extended so that Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina could quarrel over areas of control. 

The attempt of the Carolina colony to establish some 
direct contact with the tribes was exemplified in the second 
decade of the eighteenth century by the appointment of an 
Indian agent. For two hundred fifty pounds per annum he 
was to live ten months among the tribes, supervise trade, 
and act as a justice of the peace, a small claims court, district 
attorney, sheriff, supervisor of traders’ morals, council, 
counselor, and politician. 

On occasion an almost plaintive note creeps into this early 
contact. Ina letter we find an account of Cherokee women 


4° John Lawson, History of North Carolina, p. 191 ff. 
41 Journal of the Indian Commissioners, 11/1/1716, quoted in Crane, Southern Frontier, p. 196. 
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‘“. .. who... desr’d me to send that good Woman (for 
so they styl’d her) [Queen Anne] a present from them viz 
a large carpet made of Mulberry bark for herself to sit on 
and twelve small ones for her Counsellors. ’’*? 

Charles Town was the metropolis of the whole Southern 
Indian country. There were caravans of twenty or thirty 
horses, or silent files of Indian burdeners, who sought out 
the warehouses of the merchants. In their offices Benjamin 
Godin, John Bee, Samuel Eveleigh, and other promoters 
of the trade reckoned their profits from last year’s ventures 
to the Cherokee or the Talapoosa. Their shops were freshly 
stocked with English woolens in bright colors, strouds, 
duffels, and all the baubles which would fill the packs of the 
traders on their return journeys. The Indian commissioners 
held frequent sessions, and trading licenses renewable each 
year were approved or rejected.** 

In this southern trade more than in any other of the 
English colonies the Indian slave trade was of commercial 
proportions, and the distant tribes on the Florida and 
Louisiana frontiers suffered most.** For every slave taken 
perhaps three were killed, and because they escaped with 
facility, exportation to New England or the West Indies 
was common. Indians were poor workers in the fields though 
some became skilled artisans, and whereas an Indian might 
bring twenty pounds, a Negro would be worth twice as 
much. 

Yearly trade fluctuated widely according to the vicissi- 
tudes of the frontier. Trouble with the Cherokee for instance 
was recorded as a slump for 1728-1730. At first wampum 
and substitutes for native articles comprised the traders’ 
cargoes. ‘‘The Indian Trade”’ sent out by the proprietors in 
1669 included glass beads, hatchets, hoes, adzes, ‘‘sizzard,”’ 
and “‘ten striped shirts,’’ the last as presents for chiefs. But 
soon the natures of the trade changed to include a wider 
variety of articles in larger quantities at assigned prices.*® 

Once a demand for merchandise not manufactured by 
the Indians was created, or the native industries had fallen 
into disuse, a threat to cut off the trade was often sufficient 
to bring a recalcitrant tribe to terms. This was especially 


42 Crane, Southern Frontier, pp > 

43 Largely after Crane, Southern Frontier, chap. v and passim. 

44 Note that extreme manifestations of the frontiers occur at the most critical areas where the 
emergency is most pressing and the contact with the home area most tenuous. This will be di 
further below, pages , 000. 

45 For a barter list see Crane, Southern Frontier, Appendix D, p. 332, from Journal of the Indian 
Commission of South Carolina, July 24, 1716. 
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true when the Indians had been supplied with arms and 
munitions, for early efforts to prevent trade in those articles 
were defeated by policy and greed. 

Most of the names of the early traders are lost. About 
a hundred are given in public records of service and mis- 
demeanor before 1715 and another hundred from 1715 to 
1732. Some wretches who owed debts in Charles Town were 
exiles for many years in the Indian country. Only the publi- 
cation of moratoria could bring them out of the forest. 

A Cherokee burdener who carried a pack of thirty skins 
was paid “‘. . . two yards of blew duffields . . . for their 
labor and travel to Charles Town and home again.’’*® The 
cheapest thing on the frontier was Indian man power. 

Out from Savannah Town moved the traders into the 
Lower Towns of the Cherokee. Their trading goods of cloth, 
trinkets, and rum were packed by Indians or horses. Most 
of their names are unknown because they were not a highly 
literate group. With an amazing self-assurance they struck 
out singly and in small parties, often ignorant of the lan- 
guages of the indigenes, always in danger from some tribe 
on the warpath. Through hundreds of miles of unchartered 
forests and over most difficult terrain the trade in peltries 
was pursued. From their native wives the traders learned 
custom and language, and more than one white broke the 
slender strands that held him to the coast and civilization. 

Allying themselves with the English, two hundred Chero- 
kee from 1711 to 1713 assisted in the expulsion of their 
hereditary enemies, the cognate Tuscarora. At the conclusion 
of this affair the Indian tribes from Cape Fear to the Chatta- 
hoochee began a series of assaults on the frontier which 
threatened the very existence of the colony. The blame for 
the trouble was laid upon traders who “had been very 
abuseful to them of late.’’ But shortly the settlers rallied, 
crushed the Yamassee, who had been exceedingly aggressive, 
polished off the minor coastal tribes, and brought to terms 
those in the interior. 

Accompanied by a trader, a number of Cherokee chiefs 
went to Charles Town to sue for peace, and in the winter 
of 1715-1716 several hundred white troops made their 
headquarters among the Lower Cherokee and negotiations 
were continued. The Cherokee were willing to aid the English 
against tribes other than the Yamassee. 


48 Journal of the Indian Commissions of South Carolina, November 27, 1717. 
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The Upper Cherokee, however, apparently felt more 
secure, were loath to capitulate, and resolved to continue 
warring against the Creek. By such warfare they secured 
slaves and thus could buy guns and ammunition with which 
they could capture more slaves. At the moment, however, 
the English wanted peace with the Creek, and finally pre- 
vailed upon the Middle and Upper Towns to be satisfied 
with two hundred guns, ammunition, and a detachment of 
fifty white soldiers to assist them against those tribes which 
were still at war with the English. Such a situation typifies 
the cross purposes that made a unifying of tribal or colonial 
policies impossible. A conscious attempt was made, however, 
and in 1721 a conference to systematize Indian affairs was 
held by Governor Nicholson. Thirty-seven Cherokee towns 
were represented, more than half the total number. One 
chief was made a supreme head of the nation (at Nicholson’s 
suggestion), trading methods were regulated, and a boundary 
was fixed. 

The same year the first Cherokee cession was made. 
Powell suggests that part of the land they surrendered be- 
longed to the Congaree.*’ But that is an unimportant 
matter. The precedent was established which would be pur- 
sued out of utter necessity until in a century their whole 
dominion would be lost. 

This was the apprenticeship period, the span of tentative 
contacts. Western economic and political influences had 
become elements constantly to be reckoned with in the 
Cherokee way of life. A people with imperialistic visions was 
busy realizing them, and in the most unromantic sense the 
Cherokee were pawns. They were pawns which were ex- 
ploited, extirpated, or cajoled, accordingly as they were 
looked upon as trade, barrier, or ally. 

A great need had arisen for the people to act more nearly 
as a political unit than ever before, and with the repeated 
appointing of treaty commissions the Cherokee confederacy 
became welded more closely together. At first only the Lower 
Towns were concerned, but with the location of traders in 
the interior other sections were brought gradually into the 
sphere. Had they achieved the unity of the Iroquois one can 
only conjecture the influence they might have had on the 
history of the Southern colonies. 

Certain material culture traits had been adopted because 
of their patent superiority. Weapons, metal tools, livestock, 


47 Powell, Seventh Annual Report, p. 78. 
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cloth, and rum were all more efficient than the native control 
over resources could provide. But, especially in the case of 
these early intrusions, adoption did not spell displacement. 
The old way persisted, and much that was new must be 
classed as luxury. The pelt of the deer increased in value, 
meats were relatively devalued. Men were to be conquered 
for goods rather than prestige. A rifle suddenly came to be 
valued more highly than any other possession. 

But aside from the modifications we have suggested, the 
core of custom and tradition at the basis of Cherokee life 
remained intact. The social organization was still unmodified, 
but there were busy days for the Skayagusta egwa, the high 
priest of the Red organization. White men were fathers of 
Cherokee children, but the kinship system was matrilineal, 
and there were no clanless Cherokee. The ceremonial, 
recreative, and religious systems may have been somewhat 
elaborated with new elements, but their integrity was un- 
changed. So far the Cherokee knew only the tools and 
weapons, the traders and soldiers of Western civilization. 
Changes had begun to take place, but they were selective 
and specialized. 

Toward the end of the tentative period (1540-1721) which 
we have just discussed, political influences upon the Cherokee 
began to assume their ultimate form of displacement. Al- 
though Indian trade was to play its part in colonial life for 
some years, its rdle was progressively a smaller one. The 
motif had definitely and permanently changed to coloni- 
zation. 

The first land cession in 1721 was made at a time when 
trade was still important, and a large part of its purpose was 
to establish a boundary so that the economic interdepend- 
ence would not be disturbed. But soon, except as allies in 
war, the Indians were to become a liability and an obstacle, 
and all in all white policy was dominated by the pattern of 
displacement. 

But before we interpret the nature and import of displace- 
ment, let us turn our attention to some of the particularities 
of acculturation. At this time the conduct and organization 
of Cherokee social life was still dominated by the aboriginal 
pattern. The system of law was characterized by the revenge 
motif rather than by the idea of punishment in any strict 
sense. Not for another two generations would the Cherokee 
achieve the degree of politico-social self-consciousness that 
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would enable them to break down the customary rule of 
clan revenge. Timberlake tells us that he observed no 
punishment of any kind except for murder.*® And this 
tallies exactly with the reports of earlier observers. 

One of the distinctive features of Cherokee life which 
survives even until today was the réle of codperation. Both 
Timberlake*® and Schmeider®® speak of the custom of 
making collections for the poor by letting warriors pay for 
advertising their valor. ‘‘This,’’ says Timberlake, ‘“‘is 
touching vanity in a tender part, and is an admirable method 
of making even imperfections conduce to the good of so- 
ciety.’’ Actually it seems that participation in communistic 
enterprise was a privilege quite beyond the prestige that it 
entailed, and here we have the socialization of altruism that 
is rare in any society. 

We are fortunate to have from this period the descriptions 
of Timberlake, who, in the interests of the English colonies, 
lived as a military politician among the Cherokee for several 
years about the middle of the eighteenth century. Early 
reports are significant both for their delineation of the primi- 
tive culture and for insight into the type of influence and 
the quality of the representatives of western civilization who 
carried it. The discussion which immediately follows is 
essentially an annotation of the Memoirs of the discomfited 
but explicit lieutenant. Thus he saw the people: ‘‘ The Chero- 
kee are of middle stature, of an olive color. . . .’’ They are 
painted and tattooed with gunpowder. [Note gunpowder.| 
Their hair is shaved, “. . . tho’ many of the old people 
have it plucked out ... except a patch... .’’°®' The 
above, of course, refers to the roach common among the 
southeastern tribes, but we may notice that even in this 
early period the trait was decaying from the aboriginal form 
of plucking to shaving. This change may in part be attri- 
buted to better shaving tools. Other and more extreme forms 
of personal decoration such as slit and stretched ears and 
possibly nose piercing were practiced. There is some indi- 
cation that this latter trait may have been a recent borrow- 
ing from the ‘‘Shawnese.”’ 

Personal adornment being a general human indulgence, 
we are not surprised to find that the native habit and West- 

48 H. Timberlake, Memoirs, p. 91. 
49 Timberlake, Memoirs, z; 92 ff. 
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ern contributions were highly miscible: wampum and silver 
bracelets; ‘‘mockasons’’ and an English shirt.°? Even this 
early the feather cloak had lost its place, but it is unlikely 
that the feather garment was worn other than ceremonially, 
and if that is so, its early loss is the more remarkable. How 
readily were native traits stripped off for ‘‘a shirt of English 
make.’’ But even though an English shirt was esteemed, 
being a European did not guarantee one prestige in Cherokee 
society. They were proud, we are informed, and despised 
the “lower class of Europeans.”’®* Timberlake explains the 


sexual division of Cherokee ‘abor on the grounds that their 
land is 


. so remarkable fertile, that the women alone do all the laborious 
tasks of agriculture (raise) vast quantities of pease, beans, potatoes, 
cabbages, Indian corn, pumpions, melons, & tabacco, not to mention 
a number of other vegetables imported from Europe. .. . 

Before the arrival of the Europeans, the natives were not so well pro- 


vided, maize, melons, & tobacco being the only things they bestow 
culture upon. . . .54 


This last is important, and from all indications, accurate. 
It shows a fundamental shift in the native economy to be 


attributed in part to the precepts and influence of whites 
and in lesser part to the reduction of game. Guns increased 
hunting efficiency, but the development of the storage habit 
would prove a marked stimulus to agriculture. 

Ginseng was building a commercial reputation: “.. . 
ginsang, a root which never fails curing the most inveterate 
venereal disease, which, however, they never had occasion 
for, for that distemper, before the arrival of the Euro- 
a te 

A Cherokee arsenal of this time would contain guns, bows, 
darts, “‘scalpping knives and tommahawkes,”’ the last, of 
European manufacture, being in the hollow pipe mode. But 
the use of the blowgun was restricted, for “‘birds, are pur- 
sued only by children, who at 8 or 10 years old, are very 
expert at killing with a sar-bacan. . .’’ Does this mean 
that at this early date the blowgun was losing caste? Our 
assumption does not seem wholly unfounded even though the 

sar-bacan’”’ was not a very formidable weapon at its best. 

52 Timberlake, Memoirs, p. 76. 

53 Timberlake, Memoirs, p. 79. 
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Canoes were made with Western metal tools instead of fire 
as formerly. 

As to the trend in live stock: “‘. . . Indians have now 
a numerous breed of horses . . . hogs, but neither cows 
nor sheep. .. .”’ 

Current visitors to the Cherokee will feel a kinship with 
Timberlake, for the native manner of food preparation has 
persisted to this day. Cherokee cooking is the world’s great 
monument to the powers of human digestion, but their 
many formulae for ‘‘the green bile’ reveal no acquired 
resistance. 


After smoking, the eatables were produced . . . [such as venison, 
bear, and buffalo; the last were soon to pass from the Alleghanies] .. . ; 
tho’ I cannot much commend their cookery, every thing being greatly 
over-done: There were likewise potatoes, pumpkins, homminy, boiled 
corn, beans, & peas, served in small flat baskets, made of split canes, 
which were distributed amongst the crowd. 

. What contributed greatly to render this feast disgusting, was 
eating without knives and forks, and being obliged to grope from dish 
to dish in the dark. After the feast there was a dance . . . but I re- 
tired to Kangatucko’s hothouse®® ... [where a] ... crowd of 
Indians . . . came and sat on the bed-side. . . . 


Timberlake was greeted at Settico (Citico) by three or four 
hundred painted Indians; six with eagle tails danced 


. . singing in concert with some drums of their own make & those of 
the late unfortunate Capt Damere [Demere] . Cheulah, the head 
man of the town, led the procession, painted blood-red, except his face, 
which was half black, holding an old rusty broadsword in his right 
hand, & eagle’s tail in his left. 


Again we note the miscibility of decorative traits: English 
and Indian drums, broad-sword and eagle feathers, gun- 
powder tatoo and aboriginal paint, English shirts and deer- 
skins, all were the same terms and apparently the same 
meanings in the Cherokee mind. 

Timberlake reports that pipe smoking was the mode, 
and a variety of stone and pottery models were in use: 
“IT was almost suffocated with the pipes presented me on 
every hand, which I dared not decline . . . about 170 or 
180; which made me so sick, that I could not stir for several 
hours.”’®? 

56 The os#, where medicinal and ceremonial steam baths were held. Also an isolation building for 


persons under taboo. 
57 Timberlake, Memoirs, p. 65 and passim. 
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War parties were not large in this country.°* Timberlake, 
for instance, speaks of a war party of thirty, and later tells 
us that one numbering one hundred sixty-five men was 
excessively large.>® Hence our assumption that the mass 
attacks by the whites were an unique thing in the native 
experience seems well founded. It is not enough to say that 
they were equipped to carry on a new technique of battle. 
Land occupation, mass annihilation, and mass warfare were 
much less common before the advent of the Christians. 

Displacement of the Cherokee occurred with great rapidi- 
ty, and the frontier moved forward well ahead of land 
settlement. For more than a hundred years the history of 
Cherokee-white relationships is an account of a series of 
wars, and the land gains in each were rationalized and legal- 
ized in a series of treaties, conciliations, reconciliations, 
and broken promises. 

These wars must have been markedly disintegrating in 
their confusion of values and purposes, and an instability 
was initiated which has been cumulative in effect and which 
has had a marked influence in the cultural adjustment of 
the people. Frontier mores are not aboriginal mores on the 
one hand, nor those of the intruding culture on the other. 
They are emergency ways. If they have left a stamp of dis- 
harmony on our highly elaborate social pattern, could they 
fail to do otherwise to a more simply conceptualized world? 
As the frontier moved back, the Chreokee moved with it. 
Constantly they were at the focus of impact, and the psy- 
chology of a people living under such circumstances must be 
essentially a shock psychology not unlike that of war. 

Actually, of course, the Cherokee were at war, but for 
them it was war of a new kind. First of all, its magnitude 
was greater than anything they had known before; secondly, 
its technology was different and more effective, and their 
widely distributed Cherokee towns made them especially 
vulnerable to attack. The Cherokee had no adequately 
integrated political organization to meet the national 
emergency. Their economy was not suited to pursue such 
a war, but they were not a pacific people, and they fought 
as fiercely and as ruthlessly as their foe. But invariably and 
inevitably the forces of civilization were victorious. 

Between 1721 and 1783 ten treaties were made with the 
colonies or states, and ten cessions were made; and between 


58 See Williams, Early Travels, p. 95. 
5° Timberlake, Memoirs, pp. 117, 120. 
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1785 and 1835 twelve treaties were executed with the United 
States, and the Cherokee holdings east of the Mississippi 
were obliterated.®® It is interesting to note that territorial 
absorption gathered momentum as time went on. Thirty- 
four years elapsed between the first and second cessions; 
thirteen between the second and third, and from that time 
until the final removal, no decade passed that did not see 
Cherokee land further reduced. Between 1768 and 1777 
seven treaties almost halved the original claims of the tribe. 
And treaty lines were dead lines.®! 

During this period an item of some importance was that 
of Indian enslavement and slave holding. Slavery was, to be 
sure, a part of the native mores; for in ancient times en- 
slavement might be a punishment for a crime, the payment 
of a gambling debt, the sale of a child in times of famine, 
a matter of barter between tribes, or a function of imprison- 
ment in war. Among the Eastern tribes at least the slave 
was regarded as a part of the family, and the mores encom- 
passing slavery, imprisonment, and adoption had few clear 
demarcations within it. 

Consequently when the Indians began to hold Negro 
slaves, as they soon did with the progress of the sedentary 
way of life and also as numerous Negroes escaped into the 
hills, changes began to occur in the definition of slavery and 
acquired something of western significance. Because red and 
black slaves mingled their blood, however, and because the 
ancient custom provided for their frequent, almost inevitable 
adoption, a new genetic factor was added to their slowly 
progressing miscegenation. The Cherokee were not as great 
slave holders as some of the other tribes, such as the Creek. 

In the border warfare, however, slavery was a standard 
military technique. Lauber says: ‘‘North Carolina in the 
provisions made in 1760 for raising troops against them [the 
Cherokee] offered to anyone who took captive an enemy 
Indian the right to hold him as slave.’’®? Subsequent treaties 
which were designed to provide for the surrender of slaves 
on both sides were difficult to enforce and were a constant 
source of friction. 

By the time of the Revolution, Cherokee claims had 
narrowed sufficiently so that the trend toward a sedentary 
economy could be foreseen. Game was being reduced, and 


60 C. C. Royce, Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 131, 378. 
61 For details on Cherokee cessions, see Royce, Fifth Annual Report, especially p. 378. 
62 A. W. Lauber, Indian Slavery in Colonial Times, p. 136. 
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in the treaty of 1791 it was provided that the United States 
give the Indians agricultural implements.** At the end of 
the eighteenth century Hawkins reported that “in the 
agency, the wheel, the loom, and the plow is [sic] in pretty 
general use,’’®* and it may be added that slaves were held. 

But a more intensive review of the intervening period is 
necessary. One notable phase of Cherokee history is their 
sympathy with the French, although nominally they were 
allied to the English. Timberlake explains this in effect on 
the grounds that French colonial policy was tempered with 
personal diplomacy, whereas the English were always care- 
ful to make manifest their conviction that the Indians were 
‘“‘natives.’’®® 

Meanwhile, the weaker coastal tribes, which at first acted 
as cultural buffers, had become extinct. The Catawba had 
been reduced to two hundred forty warriors. After defeating 
the Tuscarora in 1711, the Cherokee united with the Chicka- 
saw to expel the Shawano from the Cumberland. Fifty years 
later the Cherokee-Chickasaw friendship terminated in war 
and the defeat of the Cherokee. The hereditary war with the 
Creek continued, occasionally interrupted by peace, or even 
alliance. Such mesalliance was typical of the confusion of the 
powerful tribes of the interior. 

The first missionary to establish himself among the Chero- 
kee was a Jesuit, Christian Priber, a linguist and scholar of 
some brilliance. No missionary work had been undertaken 
by the Carolina governments prior to Priber’s arrival in 
1736. As to this state of affairs one contemporary wrote: 


To the shame of the Christian name, no pains have ever been taken to 
convert them to Christianity; on the contrary, their morals are per- 


verted and corrupted by the sad example they daily have of its depraved 
professors residing in their towns.®® 


In five years Priber learned Cherokee, became a strong 
influence in the tribe, drew up a model plan for a government, 
and actually assumed the rdéle of ‘‘secretary to the emperor.”’ 
His pro-French influence was greatly feared, and he was 
seized by English traders and died in prison. A Cherokee 
dictionary was found in manuscript among his papers, and 
its loss is probably the greatest one that students of the 
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language and people have suffered. Adair thought that it 
might be found at Frederica, but, as he feared, it probably 
did not have “‘. . . the good fortune to escape the despoiling 
hands of military power.’’®7 

No further missionary work of any duration was initiated 
until 1801 when a Moravian mission was established. 
Shortly, however, it was seen that the Cherokee wanted 
schools more than churches, and the mission was given six 
months to organize a school. This was done, and a second 
mission was opened in 1821. Both flourished until 1834, and 
later the work was continued in the Cherokee Nation of the 
West. One Presbyterian mission school was abandoned a few 
years after its founding in 1804. 

Civilization was permitting its cumulative effects to be 
felt: rum, religion, cattle, guns, cloth, and in 1738, smallpox. 
With no established immunity to the new disease the Chero- 
kee pursued the usual regimen and “went to water.’’ Steam 
baths followed by cold plunges in mountain streams are 
hardly to be prescribed for such illness, and the mortality 
was frightful. Sixteen years later the number of warriors was 
2,590, half that recorded before the pestilence.®® One writer 
quoted by Mooney places the loss at a thouand warriors, 
partly from smallpox and partly from rum.®® 

For our interest two sequels to the epidemic are especially 
significant. Adair notes that hundreds of warriors committed 
suicide on beholding their frightful disfigurement, something 
exceedingly rare in the aboriginal state and unusual among 
the Cherokee.’?° There was an epidemic quality to this 
puzzling outburst of suicide which may be traceable to 
sequelae of the disease, or to the heightened suggestibility 
of a group in times of disaster. In any case, the incident can- 
not simply be attributed to the despair of a narcissistic 
people. 

Quite as striking is the fact that the priests at such a 
shocking demonstration of the inadequacy of their arts 
threw away their sacred paraphernalia. Mooney states that 
the epidemic was regarded as a visitation, and penalty for 
violation of ancient laws.’! The important thing is the fact 
that a whole mode of behavior was for some years at least 
seriously shaken. It was much as if our present belief in our 
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mechanical adequacy should be confronted by the inexpli- 
cable stopping of every automobile. But we must note that 
the way of thought was unchanged, that the epidemic was 
regarded as a visitation. Cherokee medicine, in any case, 
was a far too vital and elaborate institution, and it was to 
survive many shocks. At the end of the Civil War another 
smallpox epidemic would take its toll abetted by the same 
ancient treatment of the daily “‘going to water.’’ The phi- 
losophy and practice of Cherokee medicine proved itself 
to be a vigorous institution. 

The series of vicious crises continued. Beginning with 
a quarrel with frontiersmen over ranging horses in which 
a number of Cherokee were killed and the raping of an 
unguarded Indian village by lawless officers, the frontier 
became inflamed. In 1759 Governor Lyttleton demanded 
the execution of every Indian who had killed a white man 
in the skirmishes, and simultaneously the commander of the 
small garrison at Loudon demanded the surrender of twenty- 
four chiefs. War was declared by the governor in November, 
1759; a peace party of thirty-two Cherokee was seized, 
imprisoned in Fort Prince George, and 1400 troops moved 
toward the Cherokee country. Smallpox broke out, and the 
troops withdrew. 

Fort Prince George was invested ; the Indian hostages were 
butchered, and war began in earnest. In June, 1760, a force 
of 1600 men moved into the Lower Towns, utterly laid waste 
each town, killed 100 men, and drove the population into 
the mountains. The troops continued to the Middle and 
Upper Towns, and in an engagement with the Cherokee lost 
100 men and were forced to retreat. Fort Loudon was cut 
off by the Indians and surrendered, but when the Cherokee 
discovered that the terms of the surrender had been violated, 
they pursued and retook the garrison, killing a number of 
them. 

The next year a force of 2600 defeated the Indians, de- 
stroyed every one of the fifteen Middle Towns, and pushed 
back the frontier seventy miles in a single month. Two years 
of such wastage had reduced the Cherokee to their direst 
extremity. Peace was compacted. The estimated population 
of five thousand warriors had been reduced to twenty-three 
hundred. This period saw a great occupation of Cherokee 
lands, and a futile attempt to find satisfactory boundaries. 
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Treaties were ex post facto instruments that the Indians 
signed under protest and out of sheer necessity. 

Upon the opening of the Revolution the Indian tribes 
allied themselves with the British, who represented the only 
protection against the encroachments of the settlers. Led by 
Tories, equipped with British supplies, and egged on by 
promises of reward, the Cherokee promised to be a difficult 
foe. In the summer of 1776 after some minor engagements 
four expeditions of Americans totalling 6500 entered the 
Cherokee country at the same time and dealt such severe 
destruction that the nation was paralyzed. Again in 1780 
and 1781 devastating reductions were made to stalemate 
any Indian advance. 

To discuss the technique of Indian fighting seems much 
like the pointless recounting of endless tales of impossible 
outrage. The whites adopted every barbarous practice of 
the Indians, inventing a few refinements of their own, and 
placed bounties on scalps. Perhaps it is significant that 
twenty years later a Cherokee woman was affected by what 
seems to have been a brief functional mutism at the sight 
of a white man, and children who were familiar with tales 
of the invasion would run in terror. 

Such is the type of emergency under which the Cherokee 
lived so precariously for generations, and it seems important 
to notice that under that circumstance stabilizing and inte- 
grating social adjustments are hardly likely to take place. 
Instead of the dominant motif being an accomodative- 
acculturation process, Indian adjustments were attempts 
to meet the obliterationist attacks of an intruding culture. 

But we must not think simply that Cherokee culture met 
Western culture. Actually, with the meeting of two cultures 
such as those with which we are concerned the changes that 
each undergoes is not a matter of adjustment of culture to 
culture. Rather it is a development of an emergency system 
elaborated to meet a crisis situation. 

One might be satisfied to say that the frontier presents 
the intruding culture in a cruder and simpler, perhaps a more 
elementary form. Surely that much is true, but it seems 
necessary to go further. The frontier is an especial product. 
It is not self-perpetuative, and it has other aspects that may 
be classified as social abnormalities. Life on the frontier is 
generally depreciated, and to a great extent the traits of 
frontier emergency resemble those of war. 
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The frontiersman is detached from his culture, and from 
the inhibitions and restrictions which it places on him. Sex 
ratios are abnormal, and the value placed on “white” 
women is exorbitantly high, whereas that on the native 
woman is relatively low. To be sure some traders and settlers 
took native wives, but they present a different problem, and 
often in such cases it was the whites who were assimilated. 

Following the Revolution the state government of North 
Carolina futilely tried to prevent invasion of the Indian 
country. But as always the frontier people ignored the pro- 
hibition, encroached on the territory, and initiated skir- 
mishes. Reprisals were made, and eventually government 
support was enlisted for the completion of the forbidden 
enterprise. Repeatedly the breaking of treaty provisions 
by the whites culminated in further cessions by the Indians. 

On the other hand, the Cherokee were now for all the 
depredations well supplied with horses, cattle, hogs, poultry, 
peach trees, potatoes, and bees. The native arts of pottery 
and basketry were pursued, and the dress and housing were 
practically unchanged. Traders begot a numerous off-spring; 
persons of mixed blood intermarried, and an influential 
mixed-blood population grew up. A few of the names will 
indicate the derivation of the new members of the Cherokee 
country: Doherty, Galpin, Adair, Ross, Vann, McIntosh.’ ? 
Through these mixed bloods a socio-political self-conscious- 
ness began to appear which led ultimately to the emigration 
of the western band. The Middle (Kituhwa) Towns, how- 
ever, relatively isolated and with a smaller white population, 
were strongholds of conservatism, and this is the group 
which resisted removal most strongly. Sporadic drifting of 
bands across the Mississippi was probably a sign of dis- 
integration pursuant to displacement. 

In 1810 the Cherokee national council formally abolished 
the custom of clan revenge, an interesting sign of changing 
mores and the growing politicization. A great crudescence 
of creativity occurred at this time, reaching its high peak 
with the invention of the syllabary by the mixed-blood 
genius Sequoyah. 

In 1827 the success of the syllabary had its culmination 
as a force for social unification in a constitutional convention 
which modeled a political instrument on that of the United 
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States. An interesting provision held ministers of the gospel 
and atheists ineligible to hold office.’ 

To generalize, two broad adjustmental situations were 
presented during the period of impact (1721-1820’s). One 
was exemplified by contact with Western civilization more 
nearly in its normal and elaborated form; the frontier was 
the other. Priber, the Moravian missions, the national 
council, intermarriage with white traders, and the further 
introduction of civilized tools typify the former. 

Cultivation increased; horses and hogs were an essential 
part of the native economy. Game became less plentiful, 
thus spurring the sedentary movement. The buffalo passed 
from the Alleghanies. The native habit of decorations 
adopted with great avidity random elements from the in- 
truding culture. Clothing practise continued to undergo its 
change toward the Western type, and toward the end of the 
period we find looms being introduced, and Schmeider saying 
in 1783, ‘‘. . . sewing they use very fine slit sinews yet some 
of them use Needle and Thread.’ *7* Certain traits were 
showing a regression such as the roach, the blowgun, and 
work in stone and feathers. But other essential nuclei of 
native life were as vigorous as ever; the ball play with all its 
magical and ceremonial appurtenances had preserved its 
integrity, although ‘“‘nettecawaw’’ faded after Timberlake’s 
visit. We must be on our guard against ascribing such losses 
too readily and directly to acculturative influences, although 
in the latter case we seem to be on safe ground. 

But to return, by far the dominant motif in the period of 
impact was the frontier. In it we find Western civilization 
represented in an anomalous form. We find the adjustments 
of both the indigenous and intruding groups to require cul- 
ture compromises and special behaviorial attitudes which 
had no apprenticeship value for further articulation and 
cultural reconciliation. As a matter of fact, this frontier 
situation may be regarded as a blind track in the accultur- 
ative process which did more to hinder than to help ac- 
commodations. 

Essentially as in all emergencies a deculturization was 
going on in elements which did not directly bear upon the 
crisis. The behavior of the competitors tended to approach 
that of each other, and this is clearly showed in the manner 
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of conducting the Indian wars. For the Cherokee especially 
who retreated with the border, the frontier crisis was diffi- 
cult. Over a period of more than four generations they were 
the frontier, the very focus of impact Again and again it was 
impact and retreat and at last—flight. 

All the treaties and concessions could do no more than 
postpone the inevitable debacle. In 1820 Agent Meigs sug- 
gested that the Cherokee no longer needed government aid, 
that their land should be allotted, the surplus sold for their 
benefit, and they be made full citizens of the states in which 
they lived. Monroe approved the plan, but the recalcitrant 
states, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia stood firm 
against governmental wishes. 

Parenthetically let us glance behind the scenes of govern- 
mental process at a sample of the intrigue which accompan- 
ied Indian negotiations and a sample of the type of individual 
who carried on the duties of mediation. The following 
selections speak distinctly enough: 


Letter from Return J. Meigs, Agent to John Floyd, October, 1822. 
Under God they are the greatest obligation to the United States .. . 
At the close of the revolutionary war they were a conquered people, 


and according to the laws of war & the laws of nations their country 
was forfeited to the conquerors. .. . 

If they are sincere in their desire for improvement, they will cheerfully 
comply with . . . the President of the United States who requested 
and advises them to let them have a part of their redundant land for 
his white children of the state of Georgia. . . . 


Newton 21th, October 1823 
My Friend 
I am going to inform you a few lines as a friend. I want you to give 
me your opinion about the treaty whether the chiefs will be willing or 
not. If the chiefs feel willing to let the United States have the land 
part of it, I want you to let me know. I will make the United States 
give you two thousand dollars A McCoy the same and Charles Hicks 
$3000 for present, and nobody shall know it, and if you think the land 
wouldent sold, I will be satisfied. If the land should be sold I will get 
you the amount before the treaty sign, and if you get any friend you 
want him to Receive it, they shall recd the same; nothing more to 
inform you at present. I remain 
Your affectionate Friend 
Wm. McIntosh 
John Ross75 
an answer 
N.B. the whole amount is $12000. you can divide among your 
friends. exclusive $7000. 


75 The Chief. 
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The endorsement by Ross on the back of this letter. . .runs as follows: 
‘Rec’d on the 23rd Oct, 1823. . .read and exposed in open Council in 
the presence of Wm. McIntosh Oct 24th, 1823. 
J.Ross’ 
Meigs to J.C. Calhoun, November 1822 

. .their government is an aristocracy consisting of about one hundred 
men called Chiefs and those Chiefs are controled [sic] by perhaps 
twenty speculating individuals. 
If they should persist in their resolution “‘never again to dispose of one 
foot more of land’’; the citizens of Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, 
would probably hardly be restrained long, from taking possession of 
their respective claims. 
*See letter signed by Jno. Ross, head Chiefs and others October 26, 
1822 op cit pp.202 f and inclosure dated October 23, 1822 pp.203 f 
The United States are now giving their Children a lettered education. 
It may be a question whether these children will retain the acquire- 
ments after they have been turned back into Indain Society of 10,000 
sould only scattered over a wilderness of 10,000,000 acres. . .76 


Ironically enough, Georgia sent a letter to the President, 
censuring the government for having instructed the Indians 
in the arts of civilized life and having thereby imbued them 
with a desire to acquire property. Monroe replied that 
between 1802 and 1820 the government had extinguished 
Indian claims to 24,600 miles of Georgia land, more than 


three-fifths of the total Indian claim.’7 

In an attempt to establish their position the Cherokee 
Nation in 1820 made it a capital offense for individuals to 
sell land, curiously reinforcing the ancient custom of collect- 
ive ownership. 

Under different circumstances, the impotent government 
might have stood firm against Georgia. But in 1828, the year 
Jackson was elected President, a second gold deposit was 
discovered in the Cherokee country. Either incident was 
enough to seal the doom of the Cherokee. With Jackson, 
a frontiersman and an Indian fighter, in office, Georgia 
passed an act annexing the Cherokee land within her limits. 
The territory was mapped out and a lottery was held, each 
white citizen receiving a ticket. Each head of a Cherokee 
household was indeed allowed one hundred sixty acres, but 
the land was not‘deeded. Legislation was passed which made 
it impossible for an Indian to defend seizure of his property, 
to bring suit or testify against a white. A contract between 
a white man and an Indian was invalid unless attested by 
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two whites, and this was tantamount to cancelling all debts 
due Indians by white men. A special allegiance oath drove 
out or silenced all dissenters. Finally the Cherokee were 
forbidden to hold council.?® 

Edward Everett and Senator Sprague spoke in the national 
House of Representatives and Senate pointing out the 
dangers inherent in the acts which permitted any crime to be 
committed against an Indian providing a white man was not 
present who would testify against it. The prediction was 
fulfilled. The Cherokee country was overrun with every sort 
of rabble the frontier afforded, and against their crimes there 
was no redress. Representations to President Jackson 
availed nothing. A suit of injunction brought by John Ross 
against Georgia was dismissed by the Supreme Court. A suit 
for the release of the Rev. Worcester, a missionary and his 
group who had been imprisoned by Georgian authorities 
because of their Cherokee affiliations, was permitted, but 
was greeted with Jackson’s classic remark: ‘‘ John Marshall 
has made his decision, now let him enforce it.’’ A public 
fast of the Cherokee Nation also availed nothing. 

A further recital of this period of futility and frustration 
seems to have little to recommend it. The details are com- 
monly known. For our purposes it is more important to note 
the attitudes toward removal. Even though the majority of 
the population was bitterly opposed to removal until the 
very end there was an increasing sentiment in the nation for 
removal and successive bands deliberately solved the prob- 
lem by flight. 

There is a tradition common to many of the tribes which 
recounts the removal of part of the band to the far West at 
the first coming of the white man. The story holds that in 
the early nineteenth century they were to be found at the 
foot of the Rockies living the old Cherokee life.7° It was the 
hope of verifying this tradition which led Sequoyah to take 
the journey which cost his life. As we can see, there was a 
precedent for the removal both in tradition and fact. 

But by far the majority of the population opposed the 
proposal of 1835 which provided for the removal and was 
railroaded through by bribery, intrigue, and every kind of 
oppression. Several of the leaders of the removal faction were 
promptly assassinated. 
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Not until stacked ballots and armed force drove them from 
their last stronghold were the body of the nation herded and 
harried westward. The story of the removal is well known. 
It took an army of 7,000 to remove 17,000 disarmed Indians, 
and it has been reported that four thousand Cherokee lost 
their lives during the hardships of the journey.®® 

The writer knows of no student of society who can review 
this episode in Cherokee history without a sentiment of 
personal frustration which expresses itself in futile rage or 
sheer despair. Perhaps that is the most satisfactory commen- 
tary on the event that one can write. Rhetoric in such a case 
is more presumptuous than appropriate. 

It is necessary simply for one to emphasize the situation 
as best he can. The shock of deportation alone was a striking 
deculturizing event. The systems of Cherokee myth, tradi- 
tion, religion, and medicine were elaborated from the ground 
on which they were derived, and without that soil to nourish 
and sustain them they faded rapidly. More completely than 
a member of Western civilization can appreciate, these peo- 
ple identified themselves with their country, and a loss of 
domain was a loss of identity. 

Mooney says that the removal did more at a single stroke 
to obliterate Indian ideas than could have been accomplished 
by fifty years of slow development, and his estimate appears 
to be conservative. In effect it was comparable to the removal 
of the Gopu or tabu which was the very keystone of Hawaiian 
culture.*! And no doubt the emigration had nearly as strenu- 
ous an effect on those who remained behind as upon those 
who departed. 

But the effect was less deculturizing than it was stereo- 
typing. Those who remained were mostly members of the 
Kituhwa group from the Middle Towns. Throughout the 
history of white-Cherokee contact they were the isolated 
and conservative faction. A thousand or so of these hardiest 
conservatives fled into the Tennessee and North Carolina 
mountains where pursuit was practically impossible.*? 

White troops sent to take the fugitives despaired of captur- 
ing the elusive Indians who lived off the stingy offerings of 
nature. Through the influence of W. H. Thomas, a trader 
who had lived for more than twenty years in the region, 
a compromise was reached. Several Indians who had escaped 
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the cordon by killing a guard surrendered themselves, and 
the troops were withdrawn. 

The respite gave Thomas a chance legally to secure land 
for the band, and it gave them an opportunity to recover 
from their experiences. In the next twenty years he managed 
to consolidate several tracts of territory which today princi- 
pally comprise the Qualla Boundary, the name being derived 
from his trading post. 

Lanman visited the Cherokee in 1848 and has this to say: 
“About three-fourths of the entire population can read in 
their own language and though the majority of them under- 
stand English, a very few can speak the language.’’ He was 
impressed by their practice of agriculture, the mechanical 
arts, and the high position of women in the community. 
They were no longer, it seems, ‘‘. . . treated as slaves, but 
as equals. . . ,”’ the men laboring in the fields. According 
to his report a fairly satisfactory adjustment to their en- 
vironment had been made in a period of ten years.** 

On the other hand the level of control over their environ- 
ment was lower, and it was a more difficult environment as 
far as land quality was concerned. Furthermore, losses in 
both civilized and aboriginal forms are to be noted. If clan 
organization was shaken by the loss of masses of population, 
so were western forms of political organization. If ancient 
equipment was destroyed so was civilizatory equipment. 

Although we are not interested in the fate of the Western 
Band per se, a cursory glance at this post-removal situation 
may throw some of the experiences of the Eastern Band in 
clearer relief. As we have remarked, several thousand Chero- 
kee voluntarily moved westward to Arkansas and Oklahoma 
before 1838. They presented a separate interest group difhf- 
cult to reconcile with the newcomers. This internal strife was 
something that the Eastern Band did not find it necessary 
to undergo. Conciliation of a sort was effected among the 
westerners, but the Civil War saw a collapse of group solid- 
arity, with Cherokee fighting on both sides in a series of 
struggles which laid waste their territory. 

Because the Western Band had ration money they were 
made the object of the unlovely attentions of the profiteers 
who ravaged Indian territory, something that their brothers 
in the Smokies were spared. Furthermore, the Eastern Band 
did not undergo the turbulence of inter-tribal confusions 
~ 83 Charles Lanman, Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, p. 17. 
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which characterized the abominably administered Indian 
Territory. 

On the other hand, the syllabary and its press were more 
important to the larger group. In the East the syllabary was 
less a tool than a crystallizer of lore and a signal of conser- 
vatism. Western amalgamations with other tribes further 
destroyed the demarcations of group unity. 

In summary contrast we may say that the Eastern Band 
was permitted a regression to conservatism because geo- 
graphically and culturally it was a closed group for the better 
part of the nineteenth century, and in that time stable cul- 
ture forms had an opportunity to stereotpye and petrify.** 

In the Civil War nearly 400 of the Eastern Cherokee en- 
listed in the Confederate armed forces, with which Thomas 
was in sympathy. Because of Thomas’ plan they were used 
as scouts and home guards in the mountain region. Mooney, 
who had an opportunity to confer with a number of officers 
and survivors, noted one instance of scalping, and the recru- 
descence of the aboriginal war complex.®® 

A small number of Cherokee were induced to join the 
Union forces, and upon returning to Qualla after the war 
the tribe was bitterly incensed, and the Unionists lived 
precariously until memory of the incident faded. The Chero- 
kee had no loyalty to the Confederate cause as such, but 
were induced to join through propaganda contrary to the 
original wishes of Thomas. No doubt their main loyalty was 
to their friend and leader. There is, of course, a note of irony 
that the Cherokee should have shared Georgia’s cause and 
should have fought against the authority which tried, albeit 
vainly, to assist them. 

After the war smallpox broke out and, as more than a 
hundred years before, the ancient medical formula prescrib- 
ing plunges in the streams was followed with disastrous 
results. More than 100 died. 

Shortly afterward Colonel Thomas retired, and Cherokee 
affairs suffered severely as a result. Much confusion sur- 
rounded the title to the lands, and the Temple survey in 
1876 failed to solve the difficulty which persists. 

In 1875 an abortive attempt to start an agency was made. 
W. C. McCarthy found the Indians destitute and dis- 


84 If it is not already too late, a profitable study awaits tne investigator who would compare the 
divergent adjustments of the two groups. This writer hopes to have the opportunity to look into such 
an extension of the problem. 
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couraged. Few full bloods could speak English, but nearly 
all could read and write their own language. This is an ex- 
ample of the manner in which the Cherokee clung to the 
cultural appurtenances belonging to them. 

A Quaker mission and school were founded in 1881 and 
survived for ten years, and after a few years government aid 
and schools became a regular part of the reservation life. 

Physically the Qualla of the nineteenth century was very 
isolated. We can understand why the soldiers wearied in 
attempting to hunt down the Cherokee, and how it was 
possible for the community to be almost completely encap- 
sulated for three generations. In 1875 a government official 
was nearly two days reaching Asheville from Qualla. If 
- minerals were found it was said the Boundary’s “‘remote- 
ness . . . would be sufficient to render them comparatively 
valueless. The nearest railroad is... forty miles... 
over rugged mountain roads.’ And the official complained 
that there were no roads practicable for wagons.*® 

Twenty years later the nearest railroad was eighteen miles 
distant; today it is about eight miles away. But the extreme 
encapsulation was broken shortly after the turn of the 
century as the government schools became well established. 
Soon road improvements were made, and the spatial bar- 
riers shrank. By the second decade of this century the 
increased mobility of Western culture made a by-path across 
a section of Qualla which in the third decade became a 
highway. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century moccasins were 
still used and many stone pipes were cut.°’ But the former 
are now only in tourist stores, and the latter are rare. Suc- 
cinctly, post-removal Qualla was an encapsulated area which 
was broken in upon early in the twentieth century. 

The isolation had another aspect. The westward move- 
ment of the frontier flooded around the edges of the Smokies, 
and it was a backwash of settlers who found their way into 
the neighborhood of Qualla. Many of them were not the 
most able or stable pioneers but were defunct frontiersmen 
and exploiters who became discouraged with the difficulties 
of frontier life. 

A most significant factor in the making of a frontiersman 
is a compulsive drive to move on which is often derived from 
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feelings of social inferiority, chronic discontent, or actual 
failure. Admitting as we must that many individuals of fine 
type comprise a frontier population, the fact remains that 
it is a situation which attracts persons who wish for some 
reason or other to flee from the society in which they live, 
persons of borderline maladjustment. In the isolated pockets 
such as Qualla one finds more than the normal quota of 
persons who might be classed as constitutionally inferior. 
This becomes increasingly true as the more vital members 
move out with the impoverishment of soil. Such are the 
representatives of Western civilization with whom the 
Eastern Cherokee have lived most closely. Little did they 
have to contribute to the Cherokee way of life, for the whites 
were individuals who as a group had the flimsiest control 
over their own environment and culture. 

This historical interpretation should be emphasized. In 
dealing with a surviving conservative Kituhwa element at 
Qualla we are not treating an indigenous culture which is 
typical of the highest and most elaborate aboriginal mode. 
Rather, the Middle Towns represented a basic, an elemen- 
tary social and culture structure, and perhaps consequently 
a more hardy structure. 

Repeatedly, as we have seen, the large population centers 
were destroyed. We can be certain that they held the most 
complex manifestations of Cherokee culture, and with the 
destruction of these centers several things seem to have 
occurred. First of all, there may have been a general im- 
poverishment of folkways, for centers of population are 
almost axiomatically the culture sources of a people. Second, 
a regression to a more conservative way of life would follow. 
Third, the most stable culture forms would tend to become 
stereotypes and petrify as they became of less functional 
importance. Fourth, a very specialized form of adjustment 
to the emergency would be elaborated which would have 
little to contribute to the total long-term integration of the 
people and would tend to postpone the ultimate achievement 
of a reintegration of the culture. 

The sequel to these events is the Qualla Reservation of 
today, where a population of over two thousand culturally 
and genetically diluted Cherokee strive to subsist. One day 
this too will be appropriate material for historical analysis. 





THE FREE NEGRO IN THE ECONOMIC LIFE 
OF ANTE-BELLUM NORTH CAROLINA 


By Jonn Hope FRANKLIN 


PART II 


In a state that was as decidedly rural as ante-bellum North 
Carolina, and where the majority of the free Negroes lived 
in the rural areas,! it was only natural that most of them 
made their living from the soil. The majority of the free 
Negro apprentices were bound out to learn the trade of 
a farmer, and upon reaching manhood they expected to 
pursue this occupation.” Since, moreover, it was extremely 
difficult for free Negroes to secure training in the skilled 
trades, many who may have had the inclination were forced 
into other fields. They had to make a living. Tradition and 
their meager training compelled the majority of the free 
Negroes to seek their living from the soil. 

North Carolina was never one of the chief slaveholding 
states. In numbers, its slaves were fewer than those of her 
neighbor states of Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia.* 
As a matter of fact, sixty-seven per cent of the slaveholding 
families held fewer than ten slaves in 1860, while seventy- 
two per cent of North Carolina’s families held no slaves at 
all. This suggests that in a state where the plantation sys- 
tem was only fairly well entrenched, the supply of slave 
labor was definitely limited. The farm labor in North Caro- 
lina was done not only by the slave but, in some areas, by 
the members of the white farming family, by white farm 
laborers, and by free Negro farm laborers.*® In finding this 
work opportunity, the free Negro was extremely fortunate, 
and his labor was not as frequently rejected as it was in the 
more skilled occupations. Naturally there were objections 
to his presence on plantations where there were slaves, but 
these objections were more likely to be raised to the hiring 
of free Negroes on the neighbor’s plantation than on one’s 


1 Only 3,197, or scarcely ten per cent, of the free Negroes lived in towns in 1860. Census Office, 
The Population in 1860, pp. 350-359. 

2 See the occupations of free Negro apprentices in the unpublished population schedules for the 
census of 1860. (Unless otherwise indicated, all manuscripts cited in this article are in the archives 
of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh.) 

3 Census Office, Population in 1860, pp. 214, 452, 518. 

4 Guion G. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, p. 468 ff. 

5 In describing the small farmer (white) in ante-bellum North Carolina, Dr. Guion Johnson refers 
to this group as the largest single class of whites in the state, and continues, “‘ Their farms were small, 
and they cultivated their own land with the assistance of their families and an occasional hired hand 
or slave."" Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, p. 65. 
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own. Though there may have been fears that the free Negro’s 
presence on a slave plantation might cause insolence among 
the slaves as well as inspire desires of freedom among them, 
this did not prevent the white slaveholders from hiring free 
Negroes to perform some of the tasks from time to time.® 

There was, moreover, an opportunity for the free Negro 
to secure seasonal work on the farms of North Carolinians 
who had no slaves at all. The yeoman frequently harbored 
violent antipathies for the slave system and would refuse 
to hire slave labor even when it was available. He was more 
likely to look for assistance, during rush seasons, among the 
poor landless whites or among the free Negroes. The large 
number of free Negro farm laborers in counties where there 
was little or no slaveholding seems to support this point of 
view. In Cabarrus County, for example, where the slave 
population was small, there were fourteen free Negro farm 
laborers in 1860 and only four free Negro farmers.’ 

Naturally there were more free Negro farm hands in 
counties where the free Negro population was large. These 
counties, incidentally, also had a large slave population. 
As field hands, drivers, and all-around laborers, free Negroes 
found work opportunities on the largest of plantations. It 
was not unusual for free Negroes to live on slave plantations 
and to participate in the life there. Some of them had slave 
wives or husbands, and the benevolent master frequently 
permitted them to live there together, hiring the services of 
the free person.* Thomas Newton of Craven County secured 
his freedom from his master, Benjamin Woods, and by con- 
tinuing to work for him Newton was able to purchase his 
wife, who had been a slave on the same plantation.® 

Of course the number of free Negro farm laborers varied 
from county to county. The number to be found in any 
particular county depended not only upon the scarcity or 
abundance of farm labor, slave or free, and the attitude of 
the whites toward free Negro labor, but also upon the mobili- 
ty of the landless free Negro population. It was extremely 


6 See the unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. Many free Negro farm laborers 
were listed as living with white families. This is all the more remarkable in view of tne fact that, in 
such instances, the white farmer was responsible for all of the debts and obligations that were incurred 
by the free Negro. . 

7 See the unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. It is quite likely, moreover, that 
many of the free Negroes who gave taeir occupation as ‘‘common laborer"’ found work on the farms 
and may have been, more properly, ‘‘farm hands.” 

8 See, for example, the unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860 (Wake County). 
It seems that such a practice was quite inconsistent with the point of view that the presence of free 

egroes among slaves “contributes to excite and cherish a spirit of discontent and disorder among 
the slaves."" Petition of tne citizens of New Bern to the General Assembly, December, 1831. MS. in 
the Legislative Papers for 1831-1832. 

® Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Craven County, March, 1811. 
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difficult for free Negroes, although without the trappings 
which usually tie people to a particular location, to move 
from one place to another. The reluctance of the authorities 
to grant passes permitting free Negroes to move about!® 
and the impecunious state of a majority of the free Negroes 
made it quite difficult for free Negro farm laborers to migrate 
even to the adjoining county. It was possible, therefore, 
for a newly freed Negro to live and die in an area that was 
least suited for his advancement. 

With these facts in mind, it is interesting to observe the 
location of the bulk of the free Negro farm hands in ante- 
bellum North Carolina. Of the 1,746 free Negro farm hands 
in the state in 1860, more than one thousand were located 
in the seven eastern counties which constituted the strong- 
hold of the slave system.'! Halifax County alone had 384 
free Negro farm hands, while Pasquotank County had 284. 
Thirty-one counties were without any free Negro farm hands 
at all, while 700 were scattered among the remaining forty- 
eight counties. !? 

A more interesting group of free Negroes who made their 
living from the soil were those who either rented land or 
owned land and planted their own crops. They may properly 
be called the free Negro yeomanry. It was possible for a free 
Negro to obtain permission from a white landowner to live 
on the latter’s land and to cultivate a portion of it and share 
in the returns from his labor. This, however, was looked 
upon with disfavor, and white owners of land were dis- 
couraged in the practice. A law of 1827 required each white 
person to list all free Negroes living on his land and to be 
responsible for the taxes which might be levied on such free 
Negroes.'* Free Negro tenants who showed a disposition 
to work and to shoulder their responsibilities could still 
convince landowners that they would not be a burden to 
them. The tax lists of various counties and the census 
reports bear witness to the fact that there were free Negro 
tenants on the lands of white persons down to the end of 
the period. In the tax list for Beaufort County in 1850, for 
example, A. Eborn, a free Negro, was listed as the tenant 
of John Cutter, white. One wealthy white farmer, R. H. 


10 After 1831 free Negroes desiring to go to other counties aad to receive a license from the clerk of 
the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions of the county in which they resided. Laws, 1830-1831, p. 11. 

ry The seven counties were Granville, Halifax, Hertford, Northampton, Pasquotank, Perquimans, 
and Sampson. 

12 This information was taken from the unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. 


Most of the counties with no free Negro farm hands were located in the western part of the state. 
13 Laws, 1827-1828, p. 21. 
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Reddick of Lower Broad Creek, had fourteen free Negro 
tenants on his land and was responsible for $143.93 in taxes 
for them. In the same list, F. Hackey, a free Negro, was the 
tenant of Samuel Swan, white.'* At the end of the period, 
despite the financial risks on the part of white landowners, 
many free Negro tenants were still living on the land of 
white landowners.!* 

That the number of free Negroes who owned their farms 
was considerable can be seen in the real property columns 
of the unpublished population schedules of the census re- 
turns. Many of these individuals, like John Stanly of New 
Bern, had started with small holdings, and by thrift and 
business acumen had accumulated sizable holdings. They 
usually engaged in tobacco and cotton farming and marketed 
their crops in much the same way that other farmers in the 
state marketed theirs. By far the majority of the property 
owned by free Negroes was in the rural areas and was, of 
course, in the possession of free Negro farmers. 

The free Negro farmer was generally in better circum- 
stances than free Negroes in other areas of economic ac- 
tivity. In 1860 there were 1,047 free Negroes who gave their 
occupation as farmers. Of this number, approximately fifty 
per cent possessed some real property. In some cases they 
did not own an amount sufficient for their purposes, but the 
figures seem to suggest that the free Negro was becoming 
a landowner. David Reynolds, a farmer of Halifax County, 
owned $3,000 worth of real property in 1860. J. A. Collins 
of Hyde County had $1,000 worth of real property at the 
same time. The well known Thomas Blacknall of Franklin 
County owned $6,000 worth of land. Of the fifty-three 
Negroes with property valued at more than $2,500 each in 
1860, thirty-one were farmers.!® 

In North Carolina the free Negroes who made their living 
from the soil numbered approximately three thousand. 
Doubtless this number could be augmented considerably 
when one takes into account the number of minors and 
housewives who assisted their fathers, brothers, and hus- 
bands in the fields. That they constituted the most important 
element in the economic life of the free Negro in ante-bellum 
North Carolina in terms of numbers and holdings is clearly 





- 1 c - in the County Records for Beaufort County, 1850 (Beaufort County Courthouse, Washington, 
15 See the unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. 
16 Unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. 
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shown by the facts. For the most part they went their way 
unnoticed. The disproportionate part of the stage occupied 
by the free Negroes in other pursuits was the result of the 
focus of light thrown upon them in the more thickly settled 
communities. Meanwhile the free Negro farmer, living in 
the inarticulate and relatively sparsely settled countryside, 
steadily rose in economic independence and, consequently, 
in the respect—somewhat disquieted, perhaps—of his fellows. 

At no time during the period before the Civil War was the 
free Negro’s right to own real property questioned. He en- 
joyed all the protection in the matter of acquisition, transfer, 
devise, and descent that other citizens of North Carolina 
enjoyed. The records of the county courts indicate that free 
Negroes used them regularly for the purpose of recording 
changes in ownership of real and personal property. The 
following record is typical of many that were found in the 
minutes of the county court: ‘A deed from Ezra F. Holmes 
to Southey Kease (free Negro) was proved in open court 
by the oath of William T. Bryan a witness thereto ordered 
to be registered.’’?” 

Having once acquired land, the free Negro could be fairly 
certain that the courts would protect him during his period 
of possession. In 1838 Benjamin Curry, a free Negro of 
Guilford County, was driven off the property which he had 
owned for twelve years. Of the four white men charged with 
dispossessing Curry, one claimed that the free Negro had 
sold him his house, land, and five slave children, and that 
the transaction had been executed in a deed of trust between 
the two parties. At the trial the solicitor for the state ob- 
jected to the deed as evidence, contending that it was a slick 
piece of extortion and that the free Negro did not intend 
to give up his land. The lower court convicted the defend- 
ants of having “‘riotously and routously’’ assembled to dis- 
turb the peace of the state and with force of arms trespassed 
upon the property of the free Negro. 

The defendants appealed the case to the Supreme Court. 
After making a thorough review of the facts in the case and 
after listening to lengthy arguments from both sides, Judge 
Gaston, speaking for the Court, said: 


We are of the opinion that there was no error in the conviction of which 
the defendant complains. In cases where the law gives to the judges 


17 Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Beaufort County, December, 1843 (Beau- 
fort County Courthouse, Washington, N. C.). 
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a discretion over the quantum of punishment, they may, with pro- 
priety, suspend the sentence [In this case, the principal defendant had 
received a fine of $100.] for the avowed purpose of affording the con- 
victed an opportunity to make restitution to the person peculiarly 
aggrieved by his offense. 

The judgment against the defendant is, therefore, reversed, and this 
opinion is to be certified to the Superior Court—for the County of 
Guilford, with directions to award sentence of fine or of fine and im- 


prisonment against the defendant agreeably thereto and to the laws 
of the state.! 


The leniency of Judge Gaston was inspired by the defend- 
ant’s having already restored the property to the free Negro. 
Though there was a reversal of the conviction, the case 
remains significant in that the Supreme Court went on 
record as being vigorously opposed to the abridgment of 
property rights even in the case of a free Negro.!® 

Free Negroes could sell or transfer their land at will as 
long as it was for a legal consideration. In 1833, for example, 
Benjamin Neale of Craven County sold one hundred acres 
of land, and the following indenture makes known the 
transaction: 


February 4, 1833 ) 
State of N.C. ) 
County of Craven ) 

Be it known that Benjamin Neale (coloured man) for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of fifty dollars to me paid in hand by William B. 
Masters of the same State and County aforesaid, have bargained sold 
enfeoffed and confirmed unto the same Wm. B. Masters his heirs and 
assigns forever a certain parcel of land. . . . [A description of the 
land is given.] The said Benjamin Neale purchased of Thomas Cooke 
dec. containing by estimation one hundred acres be the same more or 
less. To have and to hold the said piece or parcel of land with all the 
woods ways waters and every other appurtenances thereunto belonging 
against the lawful claims of all and every other person. 

Benjamin Neale?° 


The right of a free Negro to sell his property was con- 
firmed by the Supreme Court in a decision of 1843. A white 
man, Pearson, rented a small tract of land for one year to 
Elijah Powell, a free Negro, who promised to give him one- 
half of the corn crop. The Justice of the Peace gave Pearson 


18 State v. John H. Bennett, 20 N. C., p. 135 ff. 

19 See also the case of State ». Emory, 51 N. C., p. 142, in which the Supreme Court held that a free 
Negro could not be forcibly ejected from the possession of a house. 

20 MS. in the James W. Bryan Papers (University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N.C.) 
See also the deed from John and Rebecca Hambleton, free Negroes, to Churchill Moore, in the Minutes 
of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Beaufort County, December, 1842 (Beaufort County 
Courthouse, Washington, N. C.). 
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permission to sell Powell’s crop. Powell asked that the sale 
be postponed until after the corn was gathered. When the 
corn was sold, one Hare objected, saying that he had already 
bought half of the crop from Powell. Pearson denied that 
Powell could sell his share, contending that he was only 
a servant. The Nash Superior Court said that Powell was 
a tenant and could therefore dispose of his property as he 
pleased. In upholding this view, the Supreme Court, through 
Judge Daniel, said: 


Even if Powell was a servant, the division had given him a share which 
all would have to admit. The corn had been placed in the defendant’s 
barn upon the naked bailment for safe-keeping. The sale of it and the 
demand by the purchaser put an end to the bailment.?! 


It was not at all unusual for free Negroes to direct the 
disposition of their property through wills. Upon the death 
of the testator, the will was recorded in the minutes of the 
county court and an executor was appointed by the court. 
The minutes of the Beaufort County Court for 1843 give 
a typical example: 


State of North Carolina ) 

Beaufort County ) 

A paper writing purporting to be the last will and testament of John 
Hambleton deceased (free Negro) was duly proved in open court to be 
the last will and testament of said John Hambleton and duly executed 
so as to pass seal on personal estate by the oath of John W. Latham 
the subscribing witness thereto and ordered to be recorded and Edward 
Hyman the Executor named therein was qualified as Executor.?? 


An interesting case involving the will of a free Negro 
woman was that of the aged Mary Green of Wilmington, 
who left all of her property to a white attorney. She looked 
to him not only for counsel, the records showed, but also for 
protection and occasionally for small sums of money. In 
addition to these favors, he also collected rent on the prop- 
erty that had been accumulated by the testator’s free Negro 
husband. The only relative, a niece, had received a house 
and lot from her aunt before she died. Upon the advice of 
the free Negro husband, all the property was left to the 

21 Hare v. Pearson, 26 N. C., p. 62. 

22 Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions of Beaufort County, June, 1843 (Beaufort 
County Courthouse, Washington, N. C.). Free Negroes were sometimes appointed executors, as in 
the case of Southey Keis, of Beaufort County, who in March, 1856, appeared in court and qualified 


as the executor of the estate of Mary Keis. Minutes of the Court of Pleas — Quarter Sessions of 
Beaufort County, March, 1856 (Beaufort County Courthouse, Washington, N. C.). 
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white attorney. The niece went into court and contended 
that her aunt had been under “undue influence”’ and sought 
to have the will invalidated. Upon losing the case in the New 
Hanover Superior Court, the niece appealed to the Supreme 
Court. In upholding the decision of the lower court, Judge 
Manly said, 


It seems that the legatee [Joshua Wright] and the decedent [Mary 
Green] stood in relation of client and attorney patron and dependent, 
and the court below—informs the jury that persons bearing these 
relations are to be suspected and scrutinized more closely and carefully 
than dealings between others. These relations, as facts pertinent to 
the issue—were submitted to the jury with proper instructions. That 
was all, we think, the court was authorized to do by the law of the land. 

We concur with the court below that undue influence must be fraudu- 
lent and controlling and must be shown to the satisfaction of a jury, 
in a court of law, upon an issue of devisavit vel nom.?% 


Free Negroes, as other individuals, sometimes had diff- 
culty in establishing their rightful claim to property left to 
them in a will. If, however, their freedom could be established 
and if the circumstances under which the will was made were 
valid, the free Negro could secure the necessary protection 
in the courts of the state. In 1851, one Benjamin Dicken of 
Edgecombe County died. His will directed his executor to 
free all of his slaves and send them to some free state and 
divide $12,000 among them. All except one woman, who 
died soon after, left the state. Her daughter, who had gone 
to Canada, claimed her mother’s share of the estate for her 
and the other children. The executor claimed that the mother 
had not complied with the stipulation of the will since she 
had not left the state and therefore, that her heirs could 
claim no part of the money intended for her. Judge Pearson, 
of the Supreme Court, said that the removing of the Negroes 
was not a condition precedent to emancipation, but a condi- 
tion subsequent, ‘‘by the non-performance of which they 
may forfeit their newly acquired freedom.’’ The Judge was 
satisfied that the deceased free Negro woman had good 
intentions: 


1. Weare satisfied that Mariah the mother of the plaintiff at the time 
of her death—was to all intents and purposes, a free woman, and had 
the capacity to take property and transmit it by succession to her 
personal representative. 





23 Wright, ». Howe, 20 N. C., 318. 
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2. We are also satisfied that the children of Mariah were entitled to 
call upon her administrator to make distribution among them, as her 
next of kin—and we think it clear that all of her children are to be 
considered distributees.?4 


In one case several technicalities arose which made it 
difficult for a free Negro devisee to retain the town property 
that had been left her by a wealthy white man of Tarboro. 
In his will he said: ‘I give and devise to Mary Ann Jones, 
a free colored woman of the town of Tarboro and to her 
heirs and assigns forever, the lot of ground and house thereon 
erected on which she now lives.’’ Since two lots belonging 
to the testator were adjacent, the executor interpreted the 
will literally and proceeded to take possession of the lot next 
to the one on which the devisee’s house stood. Before his 
death, the testator had fenced in both lots together, and the 
free Negro woman used both lots for a garden and for other 
purposes. In 1860 Judge Manly of the Supreme Court 
awarded both lots to the estate of the free Negro woman— 
by that time deceased. He took the point of view that the 
gift to the free Negro woman “‘is not confined to the fifty 
yards square called a lot in the plan of the town, but extends 
at least to the lands enclosed and used in connection with 
the house.”’ In the will the testator used the word “‘lot”’ to 
mean ‘‘parcel”’ or ‘‘piece.’’?° 

Perhaps the most interesting case of the period involving 
the inheritance of property by free Negroes arose in 1857. 
While a slave, a certain Miles married another slave. After- 
ward he was freed and subsequently purchased his wife. 
They had one child; then the wife was set free, and they had 
several other chilren. After this wife died, Miles married 
a free Negro woman by whom he had three chilren. When he 
died intestate, in 1857, a contest arose between the two sets 
of children over the division of the property. The children 
by the first wife claimed tenancy in common with the child- 
ren by the second wife. When the case came before the 
Supreme Court, that body denied that the children by the 
first wife had any valid claims: 


A slave cannot make a contract. Therefore, he cannot marry 
legally. Marriage is based upon contract. Consequently, the relation 
of ‘‘man and wife’’ cannot exist among slaves. Neither the first nor 
the others of the children by the first wife were legitimate. The parties 

24 Alvany, a free woman of color, ». Powell, 54 N. C., 


25 Doe on the demise of Mary Ann Jones v. Norfleet, 20 N. om p. 365. A plan of the lots was included 
in the report of the court. 
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after being freed ought to have married according to law; it is the 
misfortune of their children that they neglected or refused to do so, 
for no court can avert the consequences. ?® 


The possession of slaves by free Negroes was the only 
type of personal property holding that was ever questioned 
during the ante-bellum period. There may not have been 
much objection to the ownership of one’s own family by 
a free Negro; but when one undertook to acquire slaves to 
improve his economic status, there were those who looked 
upon it as a dangerous trend, the legality of which was 
seriously questioned. If the free Negro was not a full citizen, 
could he enjoy the same privileges of ownership and the 
protection of certain types of property that other citizens 
enjoyed? Around this question revolved a great deal of dis- 
cussion at the beginning of the militant period of the anti- 
slavery movement.?? 

When a slave was found guilty of concealing a slave on 
board a vessel, in violation of the act of 1825, it was con- 
tended by his owner that the prisoner, a slave, was not a 
person or mariner. within the meaning of the act and that 
Green, the owner of the concealed slave, was a mulatto and 
hence not a citizen of the state and could not own slaves. 
The decision of the Supreme Court, handed down in 1833 by 
Judge Daniel, established once and for all the rights of the 
free Negro in the matter of the ownership of slaves. He said: 


By the laws of this State, a free man of color may own land and hold 
lands and personal property including slaves. Without therefore stop- 
ping to inquire into the extent of the political rights and privileges of 
a free man of color, I am very well satisfied from the words of the act 
of the General Assembly that the Legislature meant to protect the 
slave property of every person who by the laws of the State are entitled 
to hold such property. I am, therefore, of the opinion that the owner 
is a citizen within the meaning of the Act of Assembly, and it appearing 


he was a mulatto is not a reason to grant a new trial to the person who 
concealed his slave.?® 


The decision of Judge Daniel in this case remained the 
accepted point of view until the very end of the period. 
When the hostility between the sections was developing 
into open conflict, the free Negro in the South witnessed an 


26 Doe on the demise of Frances Howard ». Sarah Howard, 51 N. C., p. 238 ff. 

27 Since the possession of slaves enhanced one’s social position in the community, the whites may 
well have objected to the ownership of slaves by free Negroes on the grounds that it would tend to 
upset the social structure—or that by such possession the free Negroes might begin to feel that they 
had “arrived” socially. 

28 State ». Edmund, a slave, 15 N. C., p. 278. 
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almost complete abrogation of his rights. One of the most 
significant laws passed during the momentous session of the 
legislature in 1860-1861 was the “‘ Act to prevent free Negroes 
from having the control of slaves.’’ While it did not affect 
a large number of free Negroes within the state,?°® it showed 
the extent to which the North Carolina solons were willing 
to go in order to combat the forces that were striking at the 


heart of their long-cherished system. Among other things, 
the law provided: 


That no free Negro, or free person of color, shall be permitted or 
allowed to buy, purchase, or hire for any length of time any slave or 
slaves, or to have any slave or slaves bound as apprentice or appren- 
tices to him, her or them, or in any other wise to have the control, 
management or services of any slave or slaves, under the penalty of 
one hundred dollars for each offence, and shall further be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and liable to indictment for the same. 


Another section of the law provided that free Negroes al- 
ready in the possession of slave property would not be af- 
fected by the enactment.*® 

Despite the innumerable obstacles that stood in the way 
of the accumulation of property by free Negroes, several 
amassed a considerable amount of property during their 
lifetime. The life of Julius Melbourn is about as interesting 
as one can find in the period. Born a slave in 1790 on a 
plantation near Raleigh, he was bought, at five years of age, 
by the wealthy widow of a British army official, who lived 
in Raleigh. When her only son was slain in a duel—said to 
have been fought because of some derogatory remarks con- 
cerning his mother having reared Melbourn as a gentleman— 
the slave was emancipated and made the sole heir to the 
estate of $20,000. By the time Melbourn was twenty-five 
years old his estate was worth about $30,000. By careful 
saving and shrewd investment, he was soon worth $50,000. 
When he decided that he could not live and die in a country 
‘“‘where the laws sustained and justified such disregard to 
individual rights and tolerated such inhumanity,” as was 
manifested in the treatment of free Negroes, he sailed for 
England, where he spent the remainder of his life. That he 
was still wealthy is attested by the fact that he set up his 
son in a $20,000 mercantile business in London.*? 


29 The number of free Negroes who owned slaves was steadily decreasing. See below, pp. 372, 373. 
30 Laws, 1860-1861, p. 69. 


31 Julius Melbourn, Life and Opinions of Julius Melbourn, passim. 
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Most of the free Negroes who owned property were 
possessors of small estates worth a few hundred dollars or 
less. These individuals, moreover, comprised only a small 
percentage of the total free Negro population. The great 
majority of free Negroes in North Carolina were, during the 
entire period, without any property whatsoever. At the end 
of the period, only 3,659, or slightly more than ten per cent, 
owned any property. Of this number, only 1,211 owned any 
real estate. In few counties did more than ten per cent of the 
free Negroes own property. Craven County, with 1,332 free 
Negroes in 1860, had only 179 free Negro property owners. 
Cabarrus County, with 115 free Negroes, had twelve free 
Negro owners of property. Halifax County, with its 2,452 free 
Negroes, however, had 463 free Negroes who owned prop- 
erty.*? In 1860 the following free Negroes had property 
valued at $2,500 or more:** 




















FREE NEGROES HAVING PROPERTY VALUED AT MoreE THAN $2,500 

Name Occupation (Value || Name Occupation [Value 
Alee, M. Baker $2,750)| Knight,]J. Confection /|$5,905 
Alston,O. Farmer 17,644)| Lan’ton,D. | Carpenter 2,500 
Bell, H. 14,000)| Lewis,W. Farmer 2,750 
Bethel, J. Barber 3,550); Locklier Farmer 5,200 
Blacknall,T.| Farmer 7,300!) Mangum,L.| Farmer 20,816) 
Bryan, C. | Farmer 2,535|| Martin,W. | Farmer 2,500 
Burchett,J. | Farmer 2,500}} Men’hall Farmer 3,197 
Butch, H. | Farm Hand | 3,450)| Michael,S. | Farmer 5,000) 
Collins, J. Farmer 9,000) Miller,E. Wheelwright | 8,150 
Corn, D. Farmer 5,250} Moore,D. | Barber 4,400 
Corn, N. Farmer 2,800); Norris,A. Carpenter 3,000) 
Cuff, N. Farmer 3,475), Ox’dine,J. | Farmer 9,825 
Day, T. Cab. Maker | 4,000) Picar,E. 2,500 
Dial, G. Farmer 4,900); Piles,A. Clerk 5,000 
Erwin, J. Musician 3,100) Reed, W. Farmer 3,300 
Evans, E. | Farmer 11,830); Revel,E. Farmer 4,826 
Evans, W. | Farmer 3,932|| Reynolds Farmer 4,000 
Freeman,J. | Farmer 20,300)| Sampson,J. | Carpenter (36,000 
Graham,J. | Farmer 2,800)| Scott,A. Farmer 3,766 
Green,M. | Farmer 2,600)| Silvester Farmer 2,670 
Guy,W. Farmer 2,695)| Smith,N. Farmer 2,500 
Hites,E. Carpenter 4,000)| Stanly,C. Dress Maker | 4,000 
Howard, J. 2,500) Steward,W.| Farmer 3,000 
Jacobs, J Farmer 3,712|| Taboon,A. | Farm Hand | 5,554 
Jones, M. | Housekeeper | 5,500)) Webb,S. Farmer 2,810 
Jones, T. 6,700}} Winn,C. Blacksmith 2,800 
ordan, J. | Farmer 4,700 























32 Unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. 
33 These statistics were compiled from the unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. 
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While this table does not represent the average holdings of 
the free Negro in ante-bellum North Carolina, it suggests 
that there was a number of individual cases in which free 
Negroes rose to a position of economic independence, despite 
obstacles. 

In six counties in 1860 free Negroes owned no real estate.* * 
While each county listed some personal property held: by 
free Negroes, eight counties listed only one such person 
each.*° Perhaps nothing is a more striking commentary on 
the plight of the free Negro in North Carolina than his in- 
ability to acquire property, both real and personal. 

A study of the value of the property which free Negroes 
did possess will shed further light on the economic status 
of the free Negro in ante-bellum North Carolina. Of course 
it is difficult for one living in the fifth decade of the twentieth 
century to appreciate the figures which reveal the value of 
property owned by free Negroes in, say, 1860. Land values 
were so much lower at the time that it was quite possible for 
an individual with one hundred dollars worth of real prop- 
erty to have an adequate amount for farming purposes, and 
with a few hundred dollars he could erect a house that would 
be about as modern as the age could provide. There was a 
likelihood, however, that the land of the free Negro would 
be the least desirable in a given area. Since the majority of 
free Negroes were small farmers, they faced the same diff- 
culty that other North Carolina yeomen faced: that of trying 
to obtain satisfactory property in the same market where 
the more resourceful plantation owner was making his pur- 
chases. It is a point of interest, therefore, that some free 
Negroes, like John C. Stanly of New Bern and James D. 
Sampson of New Hanover, were able to acquire some of 
the most desirable land in their respective communities. 

On the whole, a larger number of free Negroes possessed 
some type of personal property, ranging from silver watches 
to farming tools. Thus, in the larger number of counties, the 
value of personal property was higher than the value of real 
property. But the poverty of the free Negro group can be 
seen clearly through this study of the value of the property 
of the group. They possessed an aggregate wealth of $1,045,643. 
(See table below.) When one considers that more than 
30,000 people had to share in this wealth of slightly more 


34 They were Alleghany, Davie, Harnett, Haywood, Jackson, and Madison. Interestingly enough, 
none of these counties was in the eastern part of the state. 


35 They were Catawba, Haywood, Henderson, Hyde, Jackson, Martin, McDowell, and Rutherford. 
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than one million dollars, the realization of their plight is 
inescapable. The per capita wealth of the free Negroes of 
North Carolina was only $34 in 1860. Thousands of these 
were landless and without any kind of property. Even when 





AGGREGATE VALUE OF PROPERTY OWNED By FREE NEGROES 




















County Real /|Personal|} County Real /|Personal 
Alamance $13,500 | $7,415 Jackson $125 
Alexander 500 390 || Johnston $4,060 | 4,853 
Alleghany 600 || Jones 1,500 | 1,875 
Anson 3,798 7,660 Lenoir 625 2,250 
Ashe 2,200 | 2,495 Lincoln 100 270 
Beaufort 12,410 | 6,960 Macon 4,050 | 5,100 
Bertie’ 1,280 | 3,615 Madison 615 
Bladen 6,289 5,112 Martin 5,549 1,200 
Brunswick 6,487 6,239 McDowell 4,000 1,000 
Buncombe 3,540 | 3,184 Mecklenburg | 8,875 | 3,720 
Burke 200 785 Montgomery 362 | 1,285 
Cabarrus ~ 1,072 | 2,050 Moore 550 | 1,975 
Caldwell 1,295 1,284 Nash 8,939 | 10,889 
Camden 1,000 768 New Hanover| 37,720 | 35,060 
Carteret 3,150 950 || Northampton | 12,824 | 15,359 
Caswell 4,208 | 5,530 Onslow 1,735 3,475 
Catawba 50 75 || Orange 2,800 | 13,375 
Chatham 1,680 2,960 Pasquotank | 20,440 | 22,195 
Cherokee 350 515 Perquimans 5,000 | 8,601 
Chowan 3,600 | 2,793 Person 5,180 | 3,080 
Cleveland 3,150 | 4,652 Pitt 2,100 | 5,560 
Columbus 9,135 | 8,990 Polk 700 1,446 
Craven 29,865 | 21,137 Randolph 5,290 | 8,745 
Cumberland 11,500 | 7,722 Richmond 10,750 | 20,930 
Currituck 1,270 1,745 Robeson 37,555 | 42,159 
Davidson 1,200 | 1,428 || Rockingham 2,750 | 1,900 
Davie 1,040 Rowan 1,300 970 
Duplin 3,360 3,777 Rutherford 225 100 
Edgecombe 7,100 | 10,350 Sampson 10,014 | 4,742 
Forsyth 1,530 | 1,665 || Stanly 950 835 
Franklin 6,535 6,013 Stokes 325 550 
Gaston 2,700 | 2,300 |} Surry 925 | 1,144 
Gates 5,125 | 18,755 Tyrrel 725 1,615 
Granville 15,987 | 13,845 Union 300 975 
Greene 2,475 | 2,920 Wake 22,204 | 45,362 
Guilford 5,425 | 13,445 Warren 9,931 | 13,935 
Halifax 30,948 | 42,778 Washington 5,843 5,077 
Harnett 375 || Watauga 475 595 
Haywood 75 Wayne 13,380 | 9,900 
Henderson 150 100 Wilkes 2,710 | 3,835 
Hertford 15,482 | 16,624 Wilson 4,984 | 3,999 
Hyde 1,000 | 8,000 Yadkin 840 | 2,912 
Iredell 330 150 || Yancey 1,525 | 1,803 
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one ascertains the per capita wealth of the free Negro prop- 
erty owners, the picture remains gloomy, for they had a per 
capita wealth of $287. It must be remembered that fifty- 
three were worth more than $2,500, while several were worth 
more than $15,000.*® The following table shows the value 
of real and personal property of free Negroes in 1860.77 

One area in which considerable interest has always been 
manifested is the ownership of slaves by free Negroes. At 
no time during the ante-bellum period were free Negroes in 
North Carolina without some slaves. The motives for such 
ownership were perhaps varied, as in other groups. Without 
a doubt there were those who possessed slaves for the pur- 
pose of advancing their economic well-being. With such a 
view in mind, these free Negro slaveholders were more inter- 
ested in making their farms or carpenter shops “pay”’ than 
they were in treating theirslaves humanely. Theenterprising 
free Negro owners of slaves can usually be identified because 
of their extensive holdings of real and personal property and 
because of their inactivity in the manumission movement. 
For thirty years Thomas Day, the free Negro cabinet maker 
of Milton, used slaves to help him in his business. In 1830 
he had two;?8 by 1860 he had three.*® For thirty years 
Thomas Blacknall of Franklin County kept slaves, though 
the number fell from seven to three between 1830 and 1860.*° 
It seems clear that these enterprising free Negroes were at 
least as deeply interested in the labor of their slaves as they 
were in their comfort. 

It seems that by far the larger portion of free Negro owners 
of slaves were possessors of this human chattel for benevolent 
reasons. There are numerous examples of free Negroes 
having purchased relatives or friends to ease their lot. Many 
of them manumitted such slaves,*! while others held title 
to slaves who were virtually free. An examination of the 
slaveholding by free Negroes seems to bear out this point. 
Slave Richard Gaston ran away from his master and re- 
mained in the woods until his free Negro wife had saved the 
necessary funds for his purchase.*? Lila Abshur continued 
to hold title to her father when the legislature acted un- 

36 Unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. 
37 These statistics were compiled from the unpublished ~~ om schedules for the census of 1860. 


38 C. G. Woodson, Free Negro Owners of Slaves in 1830, p. 
39 Unpublished population schedules for the census of ideo 


40 Woodson, Free Negro Owners, p. 25, and the unpublished population schedules for the census of 
1860. 

41 See the Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions of Craven County, March, 1811. 
These records show that Thomas Newton, a free Negro, liberated his slave wife. 

42 C. D. Wilson, ‘‘ Negroes Who Owned Slaves,"’ Popular Science Monthly, LXXXI, p. 485. 
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favorably on her petition to emancipate him.** While John 
C. Stanly undoubtedly held some slaves with the view to 
increasing his wealth,** he held others purely out of benevo- 
lence.*® 

The fluctuation in the number of free Negro owners of 
slaves during the period under observation is an interesting 
development. At the time of the taking of the first census in 
1790, twenty-five free Negroes in eleven counties owned 
seventy-three slaves.*® In 1830 the number of free Negro 
slaveholders had increased to 191, distributed in thirty- 
seven counties, while their human chattel numbered 620.*7 
Interestingly enough, by 1860 there were only eight free 
Negro owners of slaves, the latter numbering only twenty- 
five. 

Several observations can now be made. In the first place, 
the number of slaves held by free Negroes was usually small. 
Notable exceptions are the eleven slaves held by Samuel 
Johnston of Bertie County in 1790;*® the forty-four slaves 
each owned by Gooden Bowen of Bladen County and John 
Walker of New Hanover County in 1830; and the twenty- 
four slaves owned by John Crichlon of Martin County in 
1830.°° Free Negroes usually held one, two, or three slaves; 
and the petitions of free Negroes to manumit relatives sug- 
gest that a sizable number of slaves had been acquired as 
a result of benevolence. 

In the second place, the increase in the number of free 
Negroes with an accompanying increase in economic inde- 
pendence on the part of some caused a larger number of 
Negro slaves to be acquired by free Negroes. No doubt, 
moreover, there was some effort to conform to the pattern 
established by the dominant slaveholding group within the 
state in the effort to elevate themselves to a position of 
respect and privilege. Thus by 1830 more than 600 slaves 
were held by free Negroes. Finally, the remarkable decline 
both in the number of free Negro slave owners and in the 
number of slaves held toward the end of the period suggests 
the increasing economic and political difficulty that the free 

43 MS. in the Legislative Papers for 1856. 

44 In 1830 he held eighteen slaves. Woodson, Free Negro Owners, p. 24. 

45 In 1815 Stanly emancipated a slave woman and her five children, as well asa slave man. Minutes 
of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions of Craven County, March, June, 1815. 

46 Census Office, Heads of Families in the United States in 1790, passim. 

47 Woodson, Free Negro mers, pp. 24-26, and the unpublished population schedules for the census 
one The list was compiled by the writer from the unpublished population schedules for the census of 


49 State Records, XXVI, 278. 
50 Woodson, Free Negro Owners, pp. 24-25. 
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Negro was encountering. Many of those slaves held in 1830 
had been manumitted according to the plans of the free 
Negro owners. Other slaves had been lost in the maze of 
the economic setbacks that many free Negroes were experi- 
encing.°! Perhaps also the fervor to acquire slave relatives 
and set them free was waning, as the free Negro himself 
began to doubt the blessings of freedom.*? Thus even before 
it became illegal for free Negroes to acquire slaves—in 1861— 
the group had ceased to make such acquisitions. In this case 
the enactment made legally impossible that which the free 
Negro had already ceased to do. 

Surrounded on all sides by a legal system which denied 
them the opportunity to seek a livelihood where they could 
and by a hostile community that often made them as un- 
welcome as a contagious disease, the free Negroes tried to 
find their place in the economic life of ante-bellum North 
Carolina. If they were “idle, thievish, roguish, and indolent”’ 
—a sweeping generalization that can reasonably be doubted 
—they merely reflected the restraints and stigma that society 
had placed upon them, and their reactions were no more than 
natural. In view of the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
they were not a more powerful economic force than they 
were. The amazing thing is that under such adverse circum- 
stances they were able to acquire more than a million dollars 
worth of property by the end of the period and to have 
possessed several hundred slaves during the seventy-year 
period ending in 1860. 


51 In such cases the free Negro was losing his slaves in much the same way that the white slaveholder 
was losing his. By 1860 the rate of increase of slaves in North Carolina was noticeably i 
Taylor, Slaveholding, passim. 

52 By 1858 free Negroes had begun to send petitions to the General Assembly asking to be reenslaved. 
See the MSS. in the Legislative Papers for 1858, 1859, and 1860. 














LETTERS FROM WILLIE JONES TO HIS SON 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
1796-1801 


Epitep By 
Witii1amM Dana Hovyrt, JR. 


Recent publication of a study of the life of Willie Jones 
(1741-1801), ‘‘the outstanding radical of North Carolina 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century,’’! lends interest 
to a series of letters written by Jones to his son at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The papers, six in number, are 
in a collection recently loaned to the Alderman Library at 
the University of Virginia by Mrs. D. Ellwood Davidson, 
of Farmville, Virginia. They contain a number of items which 
shed light on various sides of Jones’s character and are im- 
portant as illustrative material from the personal point 
of view. 

An initial impression reflects Willie Jones’s interest in 
the University which his son attended and of which he him- 
self was one of the original trustees. He seems to have corre- 
sponded with some of the students, and there are several 
messages of good will to members of the faculty. The second 
letter shows the father’s concern for his younger children 
and his distress at the death of one of the eight who died in 
infancy. The fourth includes comments on the campaigns 
of Massena and Moreau in Europe, indicating a wider range 
of interest than might have been expected in a participant 
on a local scene. The fifth has a paragraph describing some 
“‘oreat racing,’’ a direct reference to the horses which were 
a favorite pursuit. 

The sixth letter is in a class by itself. While the previous 
ones bear the address: ‘‘Mr. Willie Wm. Jones, at The 
University,’’ this one is directed to Princeton, New Jersey, 
whither the younger Jones had gone to continue his scho- 
lastic career. It is perhaps the last paper written by Willie 
Jones, for it was composed only four days before he died, 
as he lay in bed expecting the end. It reveals a mind which 
remained sensible even as life ebbed, and the advice it gives 
to the son to “pursue your studies as usual” appears emi- 


1 Blackwell Pierce Robinson, “Willie Jones of Halifax,"" The North Carolina Historical Review, 
XVIII (1941), 1-26, 133-170. 
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nently practical. One portion—that directing travel in 
France—tends to suport the family tradition that the young 
man went to Europe, lived for a while in Paris, and later 
moved to Constantinople where he kept a harem, and then 
returned to Halifax before he died. 

All the letters reflect Willie Jones’s deep love for his son. 
Willie William Jones (1784-1837) may have been “‘ mentally 
dwarfed,”’ as some descriptions have it, but certainly his 
father was a more than usually devoted parent. The closing 
words employ such terms as ‘‘ Dear Boy,”’ ‘‘ My Son,”’ and 
“Your most affectionate Father.’’ One letter contains the 
phrase “‘ you are dearer than Life,” and the final epistle says 
‘I wish you every blessing.’’ That the affection was returned 
is evident from the fact that the last letter shows signs of 
having been carried in a pocket until it wore through where 
folded. In the margin, too, is this inscription in printed 
capitals: “‘My beloved Father died June 18**. 1801—one 
o’clock A:M. W W Jones—Princeton.’’ The sheet is marked 


““Rec*. 24. June’’—six days after the death of the writer— 
and ‘‘never answered, June 28.” 





Raleigh June 24. 1796. 
My dear Boy 


Your Mother send, by Ned, some Summer Cloaths for you.— 

I inclose several Letters for your Fellow Students, which you must 
immediately deliver, that the Boys may return Answers to them by 
Ned. You must write, and let me know whether you are in Want of 


any thing, as I mean to be at the University in July.— Sandy must 
write to his Grand-Father. I enclose £3—.— paper Money, of which 
,30/. is for Sandy.— 


Your Mother, Sally M‘Culloh, & the Children are all well, & send 
their Love to you & Sandy. Nancy Jones went to Virginia sometime 
ago with her Cousin Deane. I shall send for her when I return home. 

I am afraid that I shall not get out to [of]? Raleigh until the middle 
¢ ne because your Mother wishes to lie in before she leaves 

alifax. 


Present my best Respects to M'. Kerr & M'. Delvean, and my Love 
to Sandy. I wish you Health and am, 


My Son, 


Yours most affectionately 
Willie Jones. 
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Oct". 9. 1796- 
My dear Boy, 


We have lost our sweet child Claudia;— she died, a few days ago, of 
a Fever, occasioned, I believe, by Worms.— Nancy? & Patsy® are now 
unwell, and Sally* has the hooping cough, and I fear the other Children 
must soon take it. Your Mother, Miss Jacky, & I are well.— 

The Family present their Love to you & Sandy, and I assure you 
that I am, Dear Willie, 


Yours affectionately— 
Willie Jones 


May 7. 1798 Raleigh 
My dear Boy 


I rec’. your Lett". to M'. Morgan, & am very glad that you have com- 
menced the Correspondence. I inclose you a Letter from M'. Morgan, 
whereby you will see that he commenced before you did.— 

I beg of you to carry on the Correspondence, & that you will send 
your Letters by post, under Cover, to me, and I will transmit them 
to M*. Morgan.— 

I brought your Mother & little Robert up with me; they are both in 
good Health.— I shall leave Rob‘. here, & return, with your Mother, to 
Halifax, to morrow, or next day, & I hope to be back again, with all 
my Family, by or about the 20". of June. 

Give my love to Allen & Sam, & my Respects to M"*. Richards, and 
be assured that Iam, Dear Boy, 


Most sincerely yours 
Willie Jones 


July 25". 1800- 
My dearest Boy 


Your pleasing Lett’. of the 20. inst'. gave me & all the Family the 
highest Satisfaction, for we are deeply interested in your Health & 
Happiness. They are well, & I feel myself better, at this moment, than 
I have done for Months past: But I am not clear that I shall continue 
so one hour.— 

Jefferson is not dead; nor is Massena slain: But after fighting 
against double his Number of Men, like all the Devils in Hell, he has 
been compelled to retire into Genoa, & probably must, at last, sur- 
render. Moreau attacked & defeated the Austrian Army of the Rhine, 
commanded by Gen'. Kray, & has driven them beyond the Danube.— 

2 Anna Maria Jones, married Joseph B. Lice. of — 

3 Martha Burke Jones, the second wife of John Wayles Eppes (1773-1823), of Buckingham County, 
Virginia, whose first wife was Maria, daughter of Thomas Jefferson, and who was a member of Congress 
(1803-11, 1813-15) and of the United States Senate (1817-19). 


4 Sally Welch Jones, married 1st Hutchings G. Burton (1774-1836), member of Congress (1819-24) 
el of North Carolina (1824-27), and 2nd Andrew Joyner, of ‘‘ Poplar Grove,"’ near Weldon, 
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We have nothing yet but Report & Conjecture respecting our Envoys 
to France.— 

I rec’. Lett'®. yesterday from Austin, & my Overseers in Accanechy; 
they advise me that my Crops of Corn are very promising, & that 
everything goes on well.— I am told that my Crops at the Indian Land 
are much damaged by heavy Rains & Freshes.— Your Mothers Carriage 
Horse died a few days ago (Hamilton); however she was so fortunate 
as to supply his place the next day with a better horse, & a good Match 
for Lane, at the price of 150 Dollars.— 

Mr’. Gales & his Wife came to see me yesterday, & he says there is no 
news in Town. Tell young M’. Gales that the little Child is recovered, 
& the Family well.— 

When M’. Molié was about to leave my House, I offered him some 
Money, which he refused to accept: but I observed to him that Acci- 
dents might happen, & he, being a Stranger, might find himself dis- 
tressed,- an thereupon he consented to accept of a trifle, which I did 
not mean to reclaim. You need not mention the Matter to M'. Molié;— 
if I can come across anything that I think will prove acceptable to him, 
I will buy it, & send it to you, that you may make a present of it to 
him, as from yourself.— 

Rss late Rains have much improved the Crops of Corn about this 
place.— 

I wish you to study French, above all things, next to that, Euclid: 
But if you can’t do both, & read Greek besides, you must discontinue 
Euclid, for the present,— altho I would not give a single Problem in 
the latter, for all the Greek in the University.— 

Your Mother, Nancy & the Chilrden all wish to embrace you, & you 
are dearer than Life to, My dear Son, 


Your most affectionate Father, 
Willie Jones 


Raleigh Oct". 4: 1800.— 
Dearest Boy 


I rec’. your fav’. of the 25**. Sept’., and no one can judge what Pleas- 
ure it gave me, unless he should be, as I am, the affectionate Father of 
an amiable, dutiful, and loving Son.— 

I will not trouble you with the history of my own Afflictions;- Patsy 
& Sally went to dancing this day week, the day was warm, & they 
danced & drank cold Water to excess.— In the night Sally was taken 
with a fever, and Torpor, & lay in a torpid state for two days, and 
Patsy was attacked with a high fever on Sunday. Your Mother says 
that their fevers have abated since yesterday.- She, Nancy & Robert 
are well.— 

They had great racing here to day.— Doct". pasteur & Osborne Hunt- 
er ran a Mile Race for £100.—, and the Doctor won it; in consequence, 
it is supposed, of M'. Hunter’s Mare flying the way. Nat. Lane and 
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young Mitchel also ran a Race, a quarter of a mile, for £100.—.-, and, 
to the surprise of every body, Lane won it: for, it seems, he never won 
a Race in his Life before.— 

I am so disappointed by my Workmen, that I expect I shall not leave 
this place, until after your Examination. God bless & preserve you 
is the ardent Wish of, Dear Boy, 


Your most affectionate Father 


Willie Jones 
P. S. Sunday morning.— 
The Children have little or no fever, 
and Sally has walked from one Room to another 
W. Jones - 


Raleigh 14° June 1801- 
My dear Boy 


I removed from Halifax to Raleigh on the 15** of May and am so 
sick that I have been incapable of writing. If you should not hear from 
me dont be surprised at it, for I am so low that I can not turn in my 
Bed. I do not expect to live more than eight or ten days, do not let 
that embarrass you, pursue your studies just as usual and remain at 
Princeton eighteen months or two years, when that time has expired 
you may return to Halifax and arrange matters with my Executors 
and your Guardian for going to France where you are to stay four or 
five years; my Executors are Gen! Jones,5 Gen' Davie® & Doctor 
Jonas Crump. 

Your Mother & the Children are in very good health and indeed all 
your acquaintances. 

You will be sure to apply to my Brother for money if what I furnished 
you with is likely to give out. 

The Crops of People in general in this Country are promising.— 


I wish you every blessing, 


and am Dear Boy your affectionate Father, 


Willie Jones 


c 5 Sm ane (1739-1807), Willie Jones’s brother, who lived at ‘‘ Mount Gallant,"’ in Northampton 
ounty, 

6 William R. Davie (1756-1820), who married Sarah Jones, daughter of Ane 8 and niece of Willie, 
governor of North Carolina (1798), and ‘‘father” of the University at Chapel Hi 

















RECONSTRUCTION LETTERS 
FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Edited by 
James A. PADGETT 


PART IX 
LETTERS TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BUTLER 


The Benjamin Franklin Butler Papers in the Library of 
Congress fill about 260 manuscript volumes, some military 
letter books, account books, and ledgers. These papers were 
donated to the Library of Congress by Mrs. Adelbert Ames 
and other members of the Butler family at various times in 
the 1930’s, and cover the years from 1836 to 1895. Many of 
the papers are mere brief notes and are rather commonplace, 
which fact has led many to call them trashy and of little 
historical value. Since Butler was a unique figure in Ameri- 
ca’s political life, however, he appealed to a class of people 
different from most other American leaders. Many of the 
letters came from the common men, the individuals who 
found themselves down and out, and those who saw in Butler 
a Moses to lead them out of the wilderness of political, eco- 
nomic, and social chaos into the promised land of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. Consequently, they turned to 
Butler with their troubles of all kinds, and found in him’ 
a sympathetic friend. In no large collection of papers in the 
Library of Congress can be found such a great number of 
letters describing the conditions, needs, and aspirations of 
common, ordinary American citizens. This is especially true 
during those eventful years of Reconstruction in the South. 


North Atlantic Squadron, 
U. S. Flag “‘ Malbern.”’ 
; Beaufort N. C. Jany 3" 1865 
General 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of Dec’ 27 ulto: telling me that you had been incorrectly informed 





1 Benjamin Franklin Butler was born in Massachusetts on November 5, 1818, and died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 11, 1893. He graduated from Waterville College in 1838, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1840. He served in the state house of representatives and in the state senate; 
was a member of the Charleston, S. C., Democratic convention in 1860; was a member of the adjourned 
convention in Baltimore, Maryland; and entered the Union army on April 17, 1861, as a brigadier- 
general and became a major-general on May 16, 1861. He played a spectacular réle in the war, but it 
could not be called very effective. He served in Congress from March 4, 1867, to March 3, 1875; was 
defeated in 1874; but served again from March 4, 1877, to March 3, 1879. He was defeated for governor 
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about the men who were said to have entered the fort, and that on 
examination you found nobody had entered. 


Very respectfully yours 


David D Porter? 
Rear admiral 
To 
Major General Benj. F. Butler 
at H¢ Ors. Dept. Va. & N.C. 


New Berne N. C. 
January 18. . 1865 
Capt J. A. Judson? 
(A. A. G.) 


Your petitioner respectfully represents, That he is the owner, in fee 
simple of a tract of land on Roanoke Island, purchased from Mr 
Daniels and which said tract of land till recently has been in the 
possession of W. C. Hamilton & Co. conducting the business of 
Merchandizing— He further represents that while the said firm was 
in possession, he instituted suit against them before Capt. J.W. 
Denny Pro. Mar at New Berne, for arrears of rent, and to obtain 
posession of the same. The judment [sic] obtained was in favor of your 
petitioner and in substance stood thus viz— “It is ordered that John 
M°‘Conkey do obtain possession of said land described in the Deed and 
$25 damage per month from the time that said W.C. Hamilton & Co 
occupied the same to the date of the Judgment” Your petitioner being 
dissatisfied with the Amount of damages given for the use of the same, 
craved an appeal to Departmental Hd Qrs Gen’! Butler commanding 
which was granted, and the papers, deeds &c— were represented to 
have been forwarded to the H'd Ors designated— Your petitioner has 
made frequent efforts to obtain the same, but has hitherto not been 
successful— He further represents, that with the documents transmitted 


of Massachusetts in 1871, 1872, 1878, and 1879, being defeated in the conventions in the first two 
instances and at the polls in the last two instances, first as an Independent and then as a Democrat. 
Both the Democratic and Greenback parties backed him in 1882, and he won. He was defeated for 
President on the Greenback and Anti-Monopolist parties. Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1927, pp. 768-769. 

2 David Dixon Porter (June 8, 1813-February 13, 1891) was born in Pennsylvania; studied in the 
elementary schools; made a cruise to the West Indies when he was only ten years of age; accompanied 
his father to Mexico City when he was only thirteen; and after a short period spent in school there he 
entered the Mexican navy and fought for the independence of that country. He was made prisoner, 
but upon his release he returned to the United States. On February 2, 1829, he enlisted in the United 
States Navy; served in the Coast Survey from 1835 to 1841; became a lieutenant in 1841; was active 
in the Mexican War; and then returned to the Coast Survey. He commanded a merchant ship for 
some time, but the Civil War gave him a chance to show his ability. He helped plan the capture of 
New Orleans and commanded the mortar flotilla there; on October 9, 1862, he was made commander 
of the Mississippi Squadron; and later he helped capture Arkansas Post and Vicksburg. All the while 
he had been acting as rear-admiral after being placed in command of the Mississippi Squadron, but 
dating from July 4, 1863, he was rear-admiral, skipping the rank of captain and commodore. He failed 
in the Red River expedition; was sent to the North Carolina coast in 1864; and had 120 vessels under 
him. He with Butler failed to capture Fort Fisher, just below Wilmington, North Carolina, in Decem- 
ber, 1864, but in January, 1865, he went to the Cape Fear with more than sixty vessels. From 1865 
to 1869 he was superintendent of the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis; was advisor to the 
Secretary of the Navy in 1869 for a year; ant from 1877 until his death, in Jashington, was head of 
the Board of Inspection of Ships and Navy Yards. Dictionary of American Biography, XV, 85-88. 

3 John Andrew Judson of New York was captain and assistant adjutant- general of volunteers on 
February 3, 1862, and was honorably mustered out of service on September 19, 1865. Francis B. 
Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army from its Orga tion, Sep 
29, 1789, to March 2, 1903, I, 584. 
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to Fortress Monroe, were sent his title deeds to said property, and that 
the said deeds constitute his best evidence of ownership; and that 
since the purchase of said land, he has not realized one farthing by way 
of rent, from those who occupied the same- Your petitioner therefore 
prays that the said papers; title deeds &c pertaining to said land may 
be restored to him, together with such action in the premises as the 
Com'd General may deem expedient, and he will every pray— 


John M*‘Conkey* 


New Berne, N.C. January 18™ 1865 


M°‘Conkey John 
Letter to Capt. J.A. Judson 


Regarding the return of certain papers and documents of value to 
him alledged to have been forwarded to Genl Butler at Fort Monroe, 
while the Genl was in command of the Department of Va and No Car- 

Genl. Butlers Office Lowell, January 7 1867. 


There are no papers or documents of John M*‘Conkey in this Office, 
and I have no recollection that they ever were. 


Henry H. Burnett® 


Burnett See if you Know Anything about this Matter Have we the 
papers Make full search. B. 


Cape Fear River N. C. Jan. 22°¢ 1865 
Dear Father 


A Steamer goes North tomorrow and I will improve the opportunity 
to write and explain the cause of my long silence. Of course you have 
heard of the capture of Fort Fisher® in which we participated though 
not directly. Our former attempt has probably been well discussed by 
Newspapers; but I give you another outline of our adventures com- 
mencing with Ben Butlers first attempt. On the 8 of Dec/ 64 we 
embarked on the Steamer Herman Livingston and the next day pro- 
ceeded down theJames River to Fortress Monroe where we remained 


4 The editor has been unable to identify John McConkey. 

5 Henry H. Burnett was Butler's secretary. 

6 Fort Fisher guarded the Cape Fear River and made a safe place for blockade runners. It was armed 
with twenty heavy guns; had a stockade on the front; and on the sea front it was protected by several 
sunken blockade runners. In December, 1864, Porter took with his fleet a land force under General 
Godfrey Weitzel, who was attached to the Army of the James under General Butler. They exploded 
a powder ship with 215 tons of powder as close to the fort as they could get it, but the explosion did no 
appreciable damage to the fort even if it did break glass on the vessels twelve miles away and was felt 
from sixty to eighty miles distant. Troops were landed, but almost immediately they were re-embarked 
and sent back to Virginia. In Januarv Porter, assisted by the chief engineer, Comstock, with Alfred 
H. Terry in command of the land forces, made the second attempt on the fort. Eight thousand troops, 
besides some marines and sailors, were landed on January 13, 1865; the fleet heavily bombarded the 
fort on the fourteenth and fifteenth; and after the guns were turned away from a selected place, at 
three-thirty in the afternoon of January 15, the assault took place, and by nine that night the Union 
forces had contol of the situation. The Federal forces took some 2,000 prisoners and much war material, 
but they lost heavily, especially when one part of the fort was blown up. Fort Caswell was blown up 
by its own men, and Wilmingtoa soon gave up to the Union forces. Butler had made a very poor show- 
ing. After he had been recalled from New Orleans late in 1862, he was in 1863 made commander of 
the Army of the James, but the Confederate forces bottled him up at Bermuda Hundred. This, his 
failure to attack Petersburg, when he had an excellent chance of capturing it, and his failure to capture 
Fort Fisher in December, 1864, led Grant to dismiss him on January 7, 1865. Harper's Cyclopaedia 
of United States History, I11, 373-375; Dictionary of American Biography, II, 358. 
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untill [sic] the 12** when we steamed up the“ Chesapeake’’ reach 
the Potomac, then back again in broad day light. Probably the Comd’g 
Gen’! meant this as a brilliant stratigist movement, but I failed to see 
the“ point’’ On the 14° we went out into rough water together with 
the entire fleet of transports (all large steamers). and arrived within 
sight of our Blockading Fleet off Wilmington on the 16t® We remained 
untill [sic] the 20° when our steamer becoming short of Water & Coal 
we started for Beaufort Harber to procure a fresh supply, and were 
about to enter the harbor on the 21*t when a severe gale drove us to 
sea again, but we succeeded in entering on the 22"4 

We started for Wilmington again on the 24" and came within 
shooting distance of Fort Fisher on the morning of the 25™ and found 
that the Naval Fleet had Bombarded the Fort on the day previous 
to our arrival they continued to rain shot & shell into the Fort on 
the 25** A small force of White Troops landed under cover of the fire 
of the Fleet and advanced in the direction of Fort Fisher but before 
the remainder of the Troops could land Butler issued the order to 
reembark all the troops who had landed. The troops did not even 
attempt to capture the Fort which would have surrendered if we had 
persisted in attempt an hour longer, according to the statement of the 
prisoners captured on the 15** of Jan/65 

The Transports sailed seaward on the 27" leaving the Naval Fleet 
off Fort Fisher. We arrived at our former camp North of the “James” 
on the evening of the 29** I had so much company writing to do that 
I could not find a moment to spare or I should have written home 
while there and I had not the remotest idea that that [sic] in three 
days we should leave again. 

Jan 34 found us on the march again and at midnight on the 4** 
we embarked on the Ex Blockade Runner “‘ Dupont”’ and immediately 
proceeded down the ‘“ James”’ 

On the 6** while off Hatterras [sic] we experienced a gale of two days 
duration, which nearly smashed us up, but fortunately our steamer was 
an excellent sea boat. After the storm we were anchored at Beaufort 
untill [sic] the 12*® when together with a large fleet of Gunboats the 
Transports sailed seaward. On the morning of the 13° Fort Fisher 
was again in sight The Gunboats commenced to shell the Fort and 
the shore north of it and at about noon we landed in small boats and 
enjoyed a good swim in the surf. At night the col’d Div. formed a line 
of Battle across the Peninsula about 2 miles north of Fort Fisher our 
left resting on Cape Fear River. This cut off all Reenforcements by 
land and was accomplished without serious opposition Before Daylight 
of the 14* the entire line was entrenched and your Patriotic son was 
nearly played out. As soon as the “‘Enemy”’ was aware of our position 
their sharpshooters made us rather uncomfortab'e, but they cleared 
out after a few of them had been captured and shot. 

On the 15" the Naval Fleet subjected the Fort to a terrible bom- 
bardment and the White Troops stormed it and captured it with its 
entire garrison of about 2,000 men after a sharp close fight Our loss 
must have been about 1,000 including the victims of the Magazine 
Explosion, which occurred on the 16" 

On the morning of the 16‘" I received a pass and visited the Fort 
which is a curious consern [sic], being built of sand, and has the appear- 
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ance from a distance of being several high mounds of dirt. The mounds 
are connected by subterranian passages which are used as Bomb 
Proofs. Large pieces of fine Ordinance are mounted between these 
mounds. I should judge that there were upwards of 30 guns mounted 
besides several that were not mounted and never used. More than 
half the guns were dismounted by the fire of the fleet. A Pallasade 
[sic] runs across the Peninsula north of the Fort which our troops had 
to knock down before they could enter. The Magazine which blew up 
and buried about two hundred of our men is in the rear of the mounds. 
The rear of the Fort is open and our troops during the assault broke 
through the Pallasade [sic]. near Cape Fear R ver and thus gained 
the rear of the Fort and captured it by detail. Fort Fisher was ours 
before any attempt was made [to] capture Battery Lamb, and this 
Battery threw Grape & Cannister into the rear of Fisher killing a 
great many of our men. The 27° U.S. C.F. finally charged it and the 
Rebels surrendered without a struggle. The Fort was well stocked 
with Provisions and the Rebels well clothed. 

A number of English Guns were mounted in the Fort including one 
Armstrong Gun. 

Since the capture,several Blockade Runners has been captured 
being decoyed into the inlet as the signals from the Fort are well 
known. I know nothing about the capture of Fort Caswel [sic] though 
I understand that a great many heavy guns were taken uninjured. 

I think that you will find some rouble in deciphering these hyero- 
glyphics but I have written this at midnight and in a hurry and with 
such materials as I could muster. The remainder of my Div has been 
sent for only two Brigades being here. I do not think that we will 
advance on Wilmington at present. We require a larger force’ 


Office of Asst. Quartermaster & Supt. of Negro Affairs, 
New Berne, N. C., Jan’. 28'*.1865. 


Major Gen' B.F. Butler, 
General, 


I have had it in mind for a week or two to address you a note 
expression of my gratitude, sympathy, and warm personal regard ; 
but have had a fear, (for which I acknowledge there was no cause) 
that it might not be acceptable. You treated me, General , at my first 
interview with you, and have ever since treated me, with so much 
kindness and consideration;you have appeared to repose in me so much 
confidence; that you have won my heart, and will ever command any 
service I may be able to render. 

It is with profound regret that I part from you as a Commander. I 
can have no doubt that you will be again called into the public service, 
for brains are none too plenty, that we can spare the ablest. 

The leave of absence you kind y granted me of late, I did not use, 
but came near having leave to absent myself from the world entirely. 
But I am getting strong again. I am hard at work on my Annual Re- 


7 The writer gives a map of the Cape Fear River section and the forts. The letter, unsigned, is 
written in pencil on an army report blank, a large sheet about eighteen by twenty-four inches. 
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port, have forwarded a portion of it to Maj Canby.® The results of 
the year will shew very well I think. 

I was at Morehead last week when Col. Lamb,® late of Ft. Fisher 
was brought into port, en route for the north. He remarked that 
“*Gen!. Butler would have found it impossible to take the Fort, or to 
save his army if he had attacked: for the woods were full of Confederate 
troops.’ He said this to a gentleman who related it to me. My im- 
pression, if I were qualified to give an opinion, is that Gen'. Terry!® 
did right in assaulting the Fort, and Gen’. Butler did right in declining 
to assault it, in the circumstances in which they were severally placed 
It must have been exceedingly annoying to you to see the golden 
opportunity slip by in which to strike the decisive blow, because the 
parties who were to have codperated with you move sunt invente '— 

But enough . I have no right to comment Trusting that the Provi- 
dential hand that rules the destinies of our dear land may speedily 
place you again in some important command, where you may repeat 
and multiply the grand services you have already rendered. 


I have the honor to remain, 


General, your obedient Serv’t and 
attahed friend 
Horace James!! Capt & Supt. N . aff’s 


Col Lamb was late commander at Fort Fisher [on letter]. 


Fort Fisher, N.C. 
6 February [sic] 1865 
Dear Kind M* Farmer 


I received your 2 Sun papers of the 24% & 25 with your tobacco 
along with a letter from My Wife & Boys Noble Man You Seem to 
have a knowledge of What There is Most want of around here I was 
Short at Petersburg and I was Not long in Want for No Matter Where 


8 Samuel Canby of Delaware was sergeant and first sergeant of New Jersey infantry from April 25 
to July 25, 1861, and became first lieutenant on July 25, 1861. He received the brevet first lieutenant 
rank on April 7, 1862, for gallantry at Shiloh, Tennessee, and brevet captain on July 3, 1863, for gallantry 
and meritorious service at Gettysburg, and major on March 13, 1865, for gallantry and meritorious 
service at Franklin, Tennessee. He resigned on July 1, 1868, and died on July 24, 1897. Heitman, 
Army Register, I, 279-280. 

® Samuel T. Lamb of Massachusetts was captain and assistant quartermaster of volunteers on 
=, oo and was honorably mustered out of service on July 28, 1865. Heitman, Army 

gister, I, 612. 

10 Alfred Howe Terry was born in Connecticut on November 10, 1827, and died there on December 
16, 1890. He studied law; was in the Connecticut militia and became colonel in Connecticut volunteers 
in 1861; and played a leading réle in the war in the East. In the capture of Fort Fisher he lost 681 men 
of whom eighty-eight were killed. He rose to the rank of major-general of volunteers and brigadier- 
general in the regular army. He remained in the army after the close of the war. Appleton's Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography, V1, 65-66; Dictionary of American Biography, XVIII, 378-379. 

11 Horace James of Massachusetts was chaplain of the 25th Massachusetts infantry on October 28, 
1861; became captain and assistant quartermaster of volunteers on February 18, 1864; and was honor- 
ably mustered out of the army on January 8, 1866. He died June 9, 1875. When Colonel Eliphalet 
Whittlesey was selected in 1865 by Oliber O. Howard to head the Freedmen's Bureau in North Caro- 
lina, Captain Horace James was appointed on July 15, 1865, as superintendent of the eastern district. 
Whittlesey proposed to have an agent in each county and to use only military men. James acted in 
a high handed manner; seized the house of Dr. Samue! Marten and his successor, Captain Rosekrans, 
used this house as a boarding house. He refused to return in on account of the difficulty James had 
with Marten. Whittlesey refused to return the property, but when the case was appealed to Howard 
the property was restored. James was later convicted with an accomplice of killing a Negro convict 
without any action being taken against them. He was at the time connected with the Trent River 
Settlement, where he continued his highhanded methods. Heitman, Army Register, I, 570; J. G. de 
Roulhac Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 298, 305, 322. 
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I am Your Papers and Presents are for Me God Bless You & Your 
Noble Family. 


The first time I took the liberty of writing to You was from Morris 
Island. S.C when we were attackin [sic] fort Wagner Sumter & Gregg 
Now I am even in better Spirits. That time I had Bad News from 


My Family But Now I have good News from all parts of This great 
Country. 


Well M' Farmer You Saw all The News of This Place But it is hard 
for anyone to Know what Division Made the Desperate Fight of 7 
long Hours on Fort Fisher it was The Same That took Palaski [sic] 
at Savana [sic] Wagner & Gregg at Charleston and Built the Batteries 
That tumbled Fort Sumter. it was The first at Bermuda Hundreds 
went & Charged on The left of Grants line at Coal Harbour in June 
Then Back to Petersburg & left it The day after Burnside* Mine, 
Then Back to Deep Bottom Then I lost My Knapsack and Nearly 
My Liberty Then Back to Petersburg with our whole Corps The old 
10° where we built a New line and Minded [sic] the place of 2 Corps 
the 9. & 18". Then again to Deep Bottom with nearly 2 Corps 10** 
& 18 and Nearly up to That Infernal Richmond. Well Sir our Gen* 
are Changed So often and Brigde Com So often That it pussels [sic] 
ourselves to read The different accounts I Must Say That the 2™4 
Division of The old 10“ Corps Done Their Duty at Fort Fisher and 
I Must Say That the 2™¢ Brigade of The first Division was a long time 
Coming to our assistance it was Dark and Begining to look Blue. 
Now we are Called The 24 Corps. I Saw Some fine Men fall But 
None finer Braver tall & Handsomer That Col Moor of the 203" P.a. 
and Col Bel !? of the 4** New Hamshire [sic] all Done well our own 
Brigade Commander Penypacker!* of The 97** Pensilvania [sic] got 
wounded for The Second time in These 6 Months And No Man Ex- 
posed himself to So Much Danger as Gen Ames!* of our Division 


12 Louis Bell was born in New Hampshire in 1836, and died near Fort Fisher, North Carolina, on 
anuary 16, 1865. He graduated from Brown University in 1853. and began to practice law. He 
me a captain of a New Hampsaire company in 1861, and then lieutenant-colonel of the fourth 
Hampshire company in 1861, and then lieutenant-colonel of the fourth New Hampshire regiment and 
colonel in 1862. He held various responsible positions during the war and was mortally wounded on 
] ananty 15, 1865, at Fort Fisher, and died the next day. Appleton's Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 


13 Galusha Pennypacker of Pennsylvania became a quartermaster sergeant on April 22 to July 29, 
1861; became captain on Augusc 22, 1861; major on October 7, 1861; lieutenant-colonel on April 3, 1864; 
and colonel on August 15. 1864. He was brevetted brigadier-general of volunteers on January 15, 1865, 
for gallantry in the capture of Fort Fisher; was brevetted major-general of volunteers on March 13, 
1865, for gallantry and meritorious services during the war; and was given the rank of brigadier-general 
of volunteers on February 15, 1865. He resigned on April 30, 1866, but he became colonel in the regular 
army on July 28, 1866; was brevetted brigadier-general on March 2, 1867 for gallantry and meritorious 
services in the capture of Fort Fisher, and major-general at the same time for gallantry and meritorious 
services during the war; and was awarded a medal of honor on August 17, 1891, for bravery in the battle 
at Fort Fisher, where he was severely wounded on January 15, 1865, wnile leading the caarge over the 
traverse and planting the colors of one of his regiments while serving as colonel of the 97th Pennsylvania 
infantry, commanding the brigade. He retired on July 3, 1883. Heitman, Army Register, 1, 782-783. 

14 Adelbert Ames was born in Maine on October 31, 1835; graduated from West Point in 1861; 
and took part in many battles of the Civil War, such as first battle of Bull Run, Fredericksburg, Chancel- 
lorsville, Antietam, Gettysburg, and many others in Virginia. He was brevetted colonel for gallantry 
in Virginia and at Petersburg; major-general of volunteers for his conduct in the capture of Fort Fisner 
in 1865 and major-general in the regular army for “gallant and meritorious conduct in the field during 
the rebellion."" On April 30, 1866, he was mustered out of volunteer service and on July 28, 1866, he 
was made lieutenant colonel in tae regular army. On July 15, 1868, he became provisional governor 
of Mississippi; on March 17, 1869, he was placed over the fourth military district; and he supervised 
the election in Mississippi on November 30, 1869, and the meeting of the legislature of that state on 
January 11, 1870. He was elected United States Senator for the unexpired term beginning on Marca 4, 
1869, but resigned his seat after he was elected governor of Mississippi in 1873. His administration was 
so repugnant to tne whites that it resulted in much disturbance over the state such as the riot at Vicks- 
burg. After the Democratic legislature convened in January of 1876, atticles of impeachment were 
prepared against all of the executive officers of the state. Seeing that he could not escape conviction, 
Ames offered to resign, which he was permitted to do, and then he moved to Minnesota, and later to 
Massachusetts. Appleton's Cyclopaedsta of American Biography, 1, 63-64. 
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he loaded guns for 2 Men That got Slight wounds and Neither wanted 
to go to Hospital. You May Judge of the Size of The Monster fort 
sy sl when I tell You it is Nearly as large as all Morris Island and all 
its forts. 

Well M* Farmer I got Square with The rebs This time They got My 
Knapsack and Contents at Deep run or Bottom and I got Plenty of 
every Sort of Clothes of the Best That I wanted and even a Splendid 
pair of doubled Soled Boots That I am Very Proud of and Keep 
polished with a rebel Brush & Blacking I told my Wife to Shew You 
a letter That I Sent Some time ago The rebs had planty of Cloths [sic] 
& provisions in The fort Better pants and The Same Couler [sic] Than 
ours Grey Cloth Jackets well lined and Made I have a New one on 
inside my Blouze [sic] well M' Farmer our Boys got Plenty of tobacco 
too But Devided [sic] it and I had plenty But This Morning There was 
a poor Light when I got up at fiveSolI got Your Paper at Six & New 
[sic] You Handwriting 10 Yards from Me in The Carriers hand By 
the light of our fire and we Keep rousing ones all round in Sight of the 
rebs but we will Soon be ready to See what The [sic] are doing in Wil- 
mington. our Brigades The 2" are composed of the 47" & 48'" N. Y 
76 & 97%& 203"! Pencilvana [sic] and only a part of each regt Come 
But the rest will Soon be here The First Brigade is Composed of 3*4 
N.Y. 112 N.Y. 117" N.Y. and 142"* New York Comanded [stc] By 
Gen Curtis!® (Brave as lion wounded) The 3" Brigade Poor Co Bell 
Brave & Handsom [sic] Now a Dear Gen! is Composed of the 4% 
N.Ham 115° N York 169° N York and The 9**of Main [sic] that was 
left at Chapfins farm as So Many of Them Disserts [sic] The [sic] are 
Called the Mean 9**, So That is our 2™4 Division of the old 10** and Now 
the 24 Corps. 

Well Sir I See the papers are all down on Gen Butler For Not 
taking This place on XMass [sic] day. I hope it is all for the best. 
when a Man is Down. Down with him it is No harm to tell You My 
Opinion Butler Done Well Nearly The Same Men was put on Board 
The 7Dec and Came on as well as we Could to The fleet and They 
were Not ready So we had to put into Beaufort for Coal So we got 
ready on The 24** But Kept on Board Very Crouded [sic] So when we 
landed on Christmas day we were Not in fighting Condition and I Say 
There was More Men to dispute our landing as They fought us all 
way at landing But This time I did Not hear a shot and we had More 
More [sic] Men to Mind our rear and provisions and The weather was 
wet and Stormy and how Could we live with Nothing only our Cloths 
[sic] and one or two Days rations No Blankets. The Men were hardly 
able to walk with their long Storage on Board Dirty transports So 
I Say That Butler done well enough when he was_ ready Porter was 
Not and when Porter was ready Butlers Men was Not ready Dear 
Sir I think I am Scribling [sic] too Much. But this is rebel paper Pen & 
ink & I know That You will Send This to My Family as I have only 

15 Newton Martin Curtis of New York was captain of New York infantry on May 15, 1861, lieutenant 
colonel on October 22, 1862, colonel on January 21, 1863, and brigadier-general of volunteers by brevet 
on October 28, 1864, for distinguished service on the enemy’s works near New Market, Virginia. 
He became a brigadier-general of volunteers on January 15, 1865; was brevetted major-general of 
volunteers on March 13, 1865, for gallant and meritorious service at the capture of Fort Fisher. He 
was awarded a medal by Congress on May 28, 1891, for being the first man at Fort Fisher on January 15, 


1865, to pass through the stockade and to lead personally each assault on the traverses, and was four 
times wounded. He was honorably mustered out on January 15, 1866. Heitman, Army Register, I, 347. 
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one Stamp. I Never felt Better in My life, But I would like to See My 
fine Boys 

And When My Brave Boys Sees This they will know That Their 
Father wants for Nothing Johny might put a little plug of tobacco 
tight up in a Newspaper and write My name on The Paper. My wife 
lives 310 E 32"¢ St I have Nothing More at Present only I Send You 


a Sample Jeff Davis Money You Can keep The 2 and give the 5 to My 
Wife as a token of fisher 


I Remain Your Humble Servant 


Peter Henderson Com H 47‘ N.Y Vols 
Fort Fisher. N.C 


P.S_ There is Noe [sic] use of Me telling You every thing is well 
described in the Herald. and The fort was Not in our possession an 
Hour when I Saw a Correspondent with a lamp in his hand on his 
rounds for information I had a Notion of Speaking to him as he Came 
to talk to two rebel officers That I had . he was No way Shy in Saying 
who he was and what he was about and the rebels answerd [sic] in 
good Humour one Said he was Capt of Artillery and lost 42 killed Since 
the BomBardmen [sic] and The other rebel officer Said That he was 
Lieutenant of ordinance [sic] and That There was 2500 Men in The 
fort But the [sic] Spoke Very Sociable and I let Them talk as Much 
as They liked as I was getting information and had The light from the 
Correspondents lamp besides I felt Bad when we were ordered out of 
the fort to Camp outside about a Mile from where we are Now. it was 
well for us as we were Very Near the powder Magazin [sic] and That 
done as much harm as The fight 

Mrs Henderson please return this as I wish to send it to a friend 


John W. Farmer! ® 


Head-Quarters, District of North Carolina. 
New Berne, N. C. Feby. 7 1865. 


My dear General 


In Spite of all the Richmond Examiner!’ Can Say I am convinced 
that you are human and that you are therefore not perfectly indifferent 
to what your friends think of these matters which have of late con- 
cerned you and which have been cause for much discussion among 
your friends and your enemies. 

I wish to say to you, that recollecting always the kindly manner in 
which you have treated me and the various kind expressions you have 
written, I am personally very sorry that it was considered necessary 
by the Administration to relieve you from your late command.!® 

16 The editor has been unable to identify John W. Farmer. 

17 The weekly Richmond Examiner was published from February 3, 1848, to 1866, and the daily 
Richmond Examiner from Apri! 25, 1859, to July 15, 1867. Union List of Newspapers, p. 708. 

18 After a rather brilliant beginning, Butler delayed until Beauregard collected an army and bottled 
him up in Bermuda Hundred in Virginia in 1864. Grant was furious, but he knew that Butler had the 
upper hand on him for if he were discharged from the army, he could cause endless trouble. After the 
election of 1864 Grant persuaded Lincoln to run the risk for the good of the army and dismiss Butler, 


which was done on January 7, 1865. James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850 to the End of the Roosevelt Administration, IV, 445. 
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Of course I do not presume to criticise the acts of the powers that be, 
but I cannot but feel that an injustice has been done you. I cannot also 
help the feeling that this like other events that have transpired, 
during the war, will at least be source of little regret to you. 

Of course you expected from none of the newspapers nothing less 
than the meanness they exhibit now. A week before the Ft. Fisher 
affair they would all of them have been on their knees to you. 

As the Spaniards say: “asi se va el mundo.” 

Your letter by Peter Lawson I received from his hands, as also one 
or two other private notes since to friends who desired ‘facilities’ 
for something. All these I have attended to as promptly as I could, and 
I only desire that you w Ii still command me if I can be of any service 
to you or to your friends 
It is thought by some here , that the Admiral (or as he is now called 
the Admirable — Porter) is fast writing himself to death. 

I remain General Very respectfully Yours 


, J. W. Farmer 
Ben B. F. Butler 


Lowell— Mass. 


Headquarters 1*t U S C Troops 
Near Fort Fisher Feb 9% 1865 
Maj. Gen. Butler, 


Honored Sir, 


I avail myself of this opportunity to tax your kindness, to read a 
letter from one who notwithstanding his humble sphere in life desires 
nevertheless to correct any false statement which he believes was 
created and circulated for malicious designs. 

I have only had the pleasure of reading two news papers , since we 
captured this place one of which in an editorial relative to your removal 
from your late command, went on to say, among many other abomi- 
nable falsehoods, “‘that even the colored troops received the intelli- 
gence with Joy.’”’ And the said editorial went on in a_ lying train of 
arguments to use several other phrazes [sic], in giving vent to its miser- 
able spleen, in which it tried to thread colored soldier hate, And which 
to my knowledge were unpardonable misrepresentations. 

Sir, permit me to inform you that there never was a man more 
beloved, than you were by the colored troops. They not only regarded 
you as their invincible friend, but as a benign father,!® one in whose 
hands their interest and rights were safe And when the news of your 
removal reached us at the landing near Fort Fisher it give rise to more 
bitter expression than I ever heard before among those men. To Say 
nothing of the frightful oaths and Itecrations [sic] which were uttered 
without stint or measure. Some even became despondent, and many 
remarked that every thing looked gloomy. Yes, I could say a great deal 
more, but prudents [sic] forbids me. 


19 Butler was among the first to advocate the use of Negro troops, and began to organize them in 
Louisiana before he was removed from that area in December, 1862. George S. Dennison Papers, 
Library of Congress. The best of tnese papers have been edited by James A. Padgett and can be found 
in The Louisiana Historical Review, October, 1940, 
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But be assured Sir, that the oppressed and degraded sons of Africa, 
are not blind to their benefactors. They know what Maj Gen General 
[sic] has done more to raise them to manhood, than all the other generals 
who lived Since the nation breathed its existence. Your name like 
Jesus of Nazareths, will stand chisseled in the principals [sic] of 
Justice and righteousness, as long as God shall revolve this world. 
For posterity a thousand ages to come, will only remember Gen Butler 
to worship at his Shrine. You need not care whether your historian 
inks his paper in malice of friendship, for the black men of the South 
will transmitt [sic], pure, undefiled and garland with eternal honors 
upon the pages of tradition. 

I could Say a great deal about the probabilities and the impossi- 
bilities [sic] of your capturing Fort Fisher on christmas day. But as 
I only intended to assure of our high esteem, and to correct those news 
paper misrepresentations I forbear to go any further. 


I am general your obedient servant 


H N Turner?° 
Chaplain 1* U.S.C. Troops. 


March the 1. 1865 


Craven St Jail Newbern N C 
Maj Gen B. F. Butler 


Sir your unworth [sic] Servant H. W. Lane respectfully drops 
you a few lines in regard to my imprisonment Gen if you reckolect 
[sic] I reported a case to you last Sept at Point of rocks W. A. Joyns 
[sic] was the caus [sic] of it as he was one of your detectives though I do 
not reckolect [sic] of indicating Gen Palmer?! but the Cotton was 
bought & sold after your order came out preventing any speculation 
on the productions of the Rebles States. Gen if you reckolect [sic] you 
did permit me through Gen Wild?? to recruit for the state of Mass in 
the Rebels [sic] lines I then came to the Department of N.C. & went 


20 Henry McNeal Turner, a Negro, was born on February 1, 1834, and died on May 8, 1915. He was 
born near Abbeville, South Carolina, and did not learn to read until he was fifteen years of age. In 
1853 he became a minister in the Methodist Episcopal Caurch South, and for four years he was a noted 
Negro preacher in the South. In 1857 he moved to St. Louis and the next year joined with the African 
Methodist Church. He became a deacon in 1860 in Baltimore where he was in charge of the mission 
work. He moved to Washington, D. C. in 1862, and became a pastor of a Israel Churcn; became chap- 
lain for the first regiment of Negro troops in 1863; and in 1865 he was assigned to the Freedmen’'s Bureau 
in Georgia. He soon resigned to build up the African Methodist Church. He was a member of the 
constitutional convention in that state in 1867; became postmaster in Macon in 1869, but soon gave it 
up on account of the intense hostility to a Negro’s holding the job; and served as customs inspector 
and detective for some time. He was a bishop in the African Methodist Church from 1880 to 1892; 
was chancellor of Morris Brown College (now Morris Brown University, Atlanta, Georgia) for twelve 
years; and founded several periodicals. Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 65-66. 

21 Innis Newton Palmer (March 30, 1824-September 9, 1900) was born in New York; graduated from 
West Point in 1846; served in the Mexican War; and rose to the rank of brevet captain after the war. 
He served most of his time on tne west coast, but in the first part of the Civil War he guarded Wsahing- 
ton City as major of cavalry. He became a brigadier-general of volunteers on September 23, 1861; 
fought in Virginia until 1862; and in North Carolina until 1865. On March 13, 1865, he was brevetted 
colonel and major-general of volunteers. In January, 1866, he left volunteer service, and as brevet 
colonel he remained in the army. He became a colonel in June, 1868; spent much of his time in the 
West; and retired on March 30, 1879. Dictionary of American Biography, XIV, 184-185. 

22 Edward Augustus Wild was born in Massachusetts on November 25, 1825, and died in Colombia, 
South America, on September 3, 1891. He graduated from Harvard University in 1844, and entered 
the army when the Civil War broke out. He became a captain of a Massachusetts regiment on April 
21, 1861; major in 1862; lieutenant-colonel and then colonel in 1862; and brigadier-general on April 24, 
1863. Hejserved in North Carolina recruiting Negro troops. On June 23, 1864, he was arrested for refusing 
to obey orders, but the court-martial verdict was later set aside; he was superintendent of the Freedman’s 
Bureau in Georgia for a while after the close of the war; and then he engaged in silver mining. Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V1, 504-505; National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 511 
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to work. I was doing very well I did turn over the Recruits to Col 
Rider?* of the 33 Regm Mass vol so far as I can learn my charges are 
taking of 2 bales of cotton & selling it for one of the Men that came of 
from Rebledom [sic] any how tha [sic] will not try me & I mite [sic] 
stay here untill [sic] dooms day unless some one will order my release 
it is very hard to treat a Siterson [sic] this way more peticler [sic] one 
that has done the servace [sic] as I have my servaces [sic] has always 
ben [sic] Volty [sic] since I have ben [sic] in the lines I was_ with Gen 
Foster?* & Col Spears?® to Jackson N C. & at other places &. Recruit- 
ing for the U S army I recruited over 100 for Gen Wilds Brigade in 
1863. also for the 2"? N C. Reg 

But Gen Butler that old thing that cotton is the matter & you can 
releave [sic] me by letting the Herald know the true statement of the 
affair. I see very plainly I was imprisoned the 2™ time I came to 
Newbery after you was superceded Gen I wish most sincerely that you 
will gave [sic] these few lines some attention & you will do a favor 
that will not be forgotten.by your obedient servant 


H. W. Lane?® 


Recr agt for Mass 
On back of letter. 


Ans March 13 1865 


I have no power to interfere in your behalf however meritorious 
your case may be I know Gen Palmer and do not believe he will permit 
you to be treated unjustly 


Respectfully BFB 


Roanoke Island N C May 15— 1865 
Maj Gen Ben F. Butler Kind Sir 


You will excuse my audacity in addressing you this line, but it is 
from pure motives of friendship, I feel it my duty to inform you of 
some affairs here. there is a man here from Lowell by the Name of 


Pe —— yh Rider, Jr., was a lieutenant-colonel in the 33d Massachusetts infantry. Heitman, Army 
gister, 14 
24 John X Foster was born in New Hampshire on May 27, 1823, and died in the same state on 
September 2, 1874. He graduated from West Point in 1846; served in the Mexican War; was an assist- 
ant engineer in Maryland and served in the Coast Survey from 1848 to 1854; was assistant professor 
of engineering at West Point from 1855 to 1857; was at Charleston, South Carolina, when secession took 
lace; moved the garrison from Fort Moultrie to Sumter during the night of December 26-27, 1860, 
= which he was made major; and helped defend Fort Sumter when it was bombarded. He was a 
brigadier-general of volunteers on October 23, 1861; was brevetted lieutenantecolonel for bravery at 
Roanoke Island, North Carolina; and with the rank of major-general of volunteers in 1862-63 he made 
several expeditions. He commanded the department of North Carolina and Virginia from July to 
November, 1863; was then sent to Ohio; returned to the South to assist Sherman; was brevetted briga- 
dier-general and major-general in the regular army in 1865; served in Florida during 1865 to 1866; 
= = that was on several engineering projects. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography,II, 
11-51 
25 Samuel Perkins Spear was born in Massachusetts in 1815, and died in New York City on May 5, 
1875. He enlisted in the army in 1833; was in the Seminole and Mexican wars; and then spent his time 
fighting the Indians of the West. He became a lieutenant-colonel of Pennsylvania forces on September 
25, 1861; colonel on August 25, 1862; and was brevetted brigadier-general on March 13, 1865. He 
resigned from the army on May 9, 1865, and devoted his time to private affairs. He was wounded in 


ae War and several times in the Civil War. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 


Ma The editor has been unable to learn more about H. W. Lane than he tells about himself in the 
ter. 
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Holland Streeter as assistant Supt of Freedmen under Capt H. James 
APM _ now the prevailing opinion is that he is here through your [sic] 
as a reward for some political favor this I cannot believe is true for 
he isa noncompetent full Blooded Copper head?’ of the meanest stamp. 
Now as a Citizen of Massachusetts I protest against his holding the 
position and pray you will use your influence for his immediate re- 
moval. I ask this on the ground of justice & humanity, as I am no 
office secer [seeker.] 


Yours with respect 


Amasa W. Stevens?® 


Head Quarters, 2¢ Mass. Artillery, 
Camp“ Chattanooga,”” Near New Berne,N.C. 


June 6 ’65 
General: 


I write you in behalf of Capt. Jere. A. Greeley,of my regiment, for- 
merly a Lieutenant of the 17th Mass. Inf’y. You may perhaps remem- 
ber the circumstances in his case. After his promotion as Captain in my 
regiment, he applied for discharge from the 17th, and his application 
was returned by you with an endorcement to the effect that the accept- 
ance of a Commission in a higher grade was equivalent to a discharge 
from the office formerly held. The War Department, however, dis- 
missed “Lieut. J. A. Greeley, 17th Mass Vols.”’ This,you decided, 
did not affect Captain J.A.Greeley , 24 Mass. Arty; but Capt Greeley 
has never been able to obtain his pay due as a Lieutenant of the 17th.— 
As I understand it, by War Department Orders, an office discharged 
the service is entitled to pay to the time he receives the order of dis- 
charge, and an officer dismissed, to pay to the date of the order of dis- 
missal, unless otherwise specified. I would respectfully solicit your 
influence to assist Capt. Greeley in procuring the pay due him. 

In a recent letter from Gen’l Wild, he mentions having spoken to 
you of my expedition in December last from Plymouth towards 
Hamilton, N. C., designed to destroy a ‘“‘ram” then building at 
Edward's Ferry,on the Roanoke. The Navy were to have assisted, but 
their codperation was of such a character that no assistance was really 
given me. I do not desire to trespass on your time, but, feeling that 
you would still have some interest in matters transpiring in this Section, 
formerly under your command, I will mention a single instance of 
codperation (?) of the Naval with the Land forces under my command. 
I have been in command at Plymouth since November last,(having 
returned only yesterday to my regiment).About the first of April, '65 
(or rather immediately following the surrender of the rebel Gen. 

27 Copperheads were Northern people who sympathized with the South during the Civil War. The 
name came from the custom of wearing a button, cut from a copper cent, on which was the goddess of 
liberty. J. Franklin Jameson, revised by Albert E. McKinley, Dictionary of United States History, p. 118. 

8 Amasa W. Stevens was a carpetbagger who migrated to North Carolina. He was elected to the 


mi of representatives as a Republican in 1868. He was bought by a W. Swepson and M. S. 
Littlefield. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 350n, 376, 386 
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Johnson?® to Gen. Sherman®°®) it was intimated to me by parties from 
the upper Roanoke, that two small steamers, called the ‘‘Cotton Plant”’ 
and ‘Fisher’ — private property, but which had formerly been seized 
and used by the Rebel Navy, and afterwards, on the breaking up of 
the Naval Depot at Halifax, been returned to the owners, — were then 
just above Halifax, and would be surrendered to me, if the owners 
might be allowed to retain their cotton and other property then on 
the boats. I at once referred the matter from Gen’l Palmer, and was 
instructed by him todo as I thought best about it— On the 10th of 
May, the agent of one M.M‘Mahon- claimant of the boats— came in 
to Plymouth, and surrendered the boats to me, to be taken possession 
of at Hamilton or Palmyra. I at once notifed the Naval Commander 
of the surrender, and asked his assistance in getting the boats down the 
river (supposed to be obstructed with torpedoes.) On the same evening, 
10th. I sent an officer , with a detachment of Cavalry, to Hamilton 
and Palmyra, to receive the surrendered property. Instead, however, 
of the aid which I had asked from the Navy, the Commander, instantly 
on receipt of my letter despatched a small, swift, light-draught torpedo- 
boat, with orders to proceed up the river as fast as possible, and reach 
and seize the Boats before my party could get there. This they effected, 
my party not being advised of their movement, and traveling leisurely, 
as they had but 60 miles to march, and had 3 days in which to do it 
(the boats were to be delivered over on the 13th. and the Cavalry 
started on the 10th). 

As soon as I learned of the seizure, I protested to the Naval Com- 
mander, and asked that he would turn over the boats to me, as, at the 
time of seizure, they were U.S. property, and in my charge, though not 
in my actual possession. The correspondence ensuing upon this is 
enclosed herewith. I would respectfully request the expression of your 
opinion, if convenient, whether this seizure by the Navy, under the 
circumstances, can be considered justifiable or legal. I was not before 
aware that all property on inland waters is subject to seizure by the 
Navy,— that it“clearly belongs to them”’ to seize or receive their 
surrender, etc. 

With requesting the exertion of your influence in another matter, 
I will conclude, and not too far presume on time which must be greatly 
occupied, though there are other matters of import which I desire to 
bring to your notice. 

You are of course aware of the late orders regarding the mustering 
out of a portion of the troops. My regiment is now lying encamped 
~ 29 Joseph Eggleston Johnston was born in Virginia on February 3, 1809, and died in Washington, 
D. C. on March 21, 1891. He graduated from West Point in 1829; served in the Black Hawk War in 
1832; was in the Seminole War and in the Mexican War; and led an active life in the army. He resigned 
on April 22, 1861; was made a major-general of volunteers in the army of Virginia; soon became a 
brigadier-general in the Confederate army; and played a conspicuous part in the West and in Georgia. 
He retreated before Sherman in Georgia until Hood was put in his place on July 17, 1864, but Lee 
restored Johnston to his command on Febru 23, 1865. On April 18, 1865, Johnston and Sherman 
made a convention relative to the army ler lebanon, but Stanton refused to accept the terms, and 
he was forced to surrender to Sherman on April 26. After the close of the war he returned to Virginia, 
and was elected to Congress in 1878. Appleton's Cyclopaedia of American Biography, I I, 458-560; 
Dictionary of American Biography, X, 144-146. 

30 William Tecumseh Sherman was born in Ohio on February 8, 1820, and died in New York City 
on February 14, 1891. He graduated from West Point in 1840; served in the Mexican War; after 
resigning from the army he was a banker, then attorney, and superintendent of a military academy 
at Alexandria, Louisiana; and entered the Union army in 1861. He played a conspicuous part in the 
war, but his greatest work was breaking the back of the Confederacy by his memorable march across 


Georgia in 1864 and his march through the Carolinas in the winter and early spring of 1865. Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 502-506. 
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here, and I suppose two or three weeks will decide whether we are to 
leave the service, or remain in it. My regiment has been in service but 
about a year and a half,— most of the officers desire to remain in it, 
and I will consider ita very great favor if you will endeavor to have 
it remain in service. Some must remain, and this organization is about 
full— the men have given good account of themselves when in action, 
and if they can be retained , consistently with the interests of the 
service, I am sure it would give good satisfaction. 


I am, General, 


Very respectfully, 


Your obedient servant, 
Jones Frankle?! 
Col. 24 Mass. Artillery. 


Major General B. F. Butler, U.S.Vols. 


P.S. —General Paine*? assumed command here to-day. A portion of 
his troops have arrived. 


On back of letter 
Ans June 13 per Mr B 


My Dear Colonel 


There will be I think no difficulty in Capt Greelys [sic] pay. When 
I am in Washington I will see that it is properly presented if he will 
send me the papers. 


The property in the Steamers clearly belonged to your forces There 
is no pretense of right on the part of the Naval Commander However 
he cannot have any prize Money in the boats by the recent decisions 
of the Courts. I will do anything that lies in my power to have your 
regiment retained in service 


Yours truly 
BFB 


New Bern N.C. 


June 14 1865 
Maj. Gen B. F. Butler 


Sir 


I have the honor to make the following Statement and to ask 
advice of you as to what method is best for me to adopt. 


31 Jones Frankle of Prussia and Massachusetts became major of the Seventeenth Massachusetts 
Infantry on July 22, 1861; colonel of the Second Massachusetts Artillery on December 28, 1863; was 
brevetted brigadier-general of volunteers on September 3, 1865 for gallantry and meritorious service 
in the department of North Carolina; and was honorably mustered out on September 3, 1865. Heitman, 
Army Register, I, 434. 

32 Halbert Eleazer Paine was born on February 4, 1826, and died on April 14, 1905. He graduated 
from Western Reserve University; studied law; and was admitted to the bar in 1848. He entered the 
from Union Reserve University; studied law; and was admitted to the bar in 1848. He entered the 
Union army as a colonel of a Wisconsin regiment in July, 1861; became brigadier-general of volunteers 
on March 13, 1863; lost a leg at Port Hudson; defended Washington in 1864; was brevetted major-gen- 
eral of volunteers on March 13, 1865; and resigned on May 15, 1865. He served as a Republican in 
Congress from December 4, 1865, to March 3, 1871; was a delegate to the Philadelphia Loyalist con- 
vention in 1866; practiced law in Washington after he had retired from Congress; and was commissioner 
of patents from 1879 to 1881. Dictionary of American Biogarphy, XIV, 148-149. 
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I have been an officer in the 5t® U.S.C.T.3% since its organization 
in the fall of 1863, having been appointed at that time a 2™4 Lieu- 
tenant— I participated in all the movements and actions of the Regt. 
during the winter of '63 & 64, and was present and took an active 
part with the Regt when the advance was made in May 1864 up the 
James river** I was present and participated in all the fighting during 
the advance and siege against Petersburg Va— and in reward for my 
services was promoted to 1*t Lieut by you on the 26% of July 1864 
I still remained in the front on duty with my Regt till Aug 26/ 64 when 
we were transferred from the front of Petersburg Va to Deep Bottom 
Va where we remained inact till the 29** of September when we _ took 
a Conspicuous part in the actions of that memorable day— At the 
attack on New Market Height when my Regt succeeded in breaking 
the enemys lines I had command of my Company and was the first to 
have my Company formed ready to restist [sic] and [sic] attack that 
might be made after we were inside of the enemys lines and received 
the high congratult [sic] of Maj Terry then in command of the Regt. 
and also of Colonel McBert Bg Ge A.G. Draper*® Comdy. Brig for 
my promptness and skill displayed under the emergency— We again 
that same day went against the enemys works at Fort Gilena in sup- 
port of Gen Foster Div of the 10 A.C. which resulted in the almost 
annihilation of my Regt: at this latter place Just as we was forced 
to leave the field I was wounded in the neck severely but still retained 
the command of my Company and of the next company on my right 
whose officer was wounded in the morning and succeeded in rallying 
them and getting off the field in as good a shape as possible- I was 
sent to the Hosptl [sic] and did not get back to the Regt till after the 
first expedition had gone to Fort Fisher When the second expedition 
sailed for Fort Fisher I had the Ague and was left in command of the 
camp and convalencers [sic] left behind— I joined the Regt at Wilming- 
ton N C - with the Detachment in Feb. 1865 and have partcipated in 
all the movements since as the senior 1** Lieutenant of the Regt- A 
vacancy offered in the Captain in April one Col Shurtleft recom- 
mended a junior Liut [sic] and succeeded in getting him appointed 
to the position over me not giving any reasons for so doing and also 
refusing to approve my resignation when tendered then he showed 
by his actions he thought me unfit to command a Company after 
doing so the most of the time for the last year during the severe Cam- 
paig [sic] in the field 

The Office [sic] recommended has never done anything to gain a 

33 Secretary of War Cameron on December 1, 1861, recommended that slaves should be armed and 
that, when used as soldiers they should be freed. At the time of issuing the Emancipation Proclamation 
Lincoln recommended that the slaves should be used to erect fortifications as soldiers and as garrisons 
for posts. By the end of 1863 there were about 100,000 Union Negro soldiers who had been slaves, and 


about half of them were on the firing line. The Fifty-fourth Massachusetts was the first Negro regi- 
ment. There was also a move to enlist them in the Southern army before the close of the war. Rhodes, 
History of the United States, vols. 111, IV, and V, passim. 

34 In the early spring of 1864 Butler moved up the James River and took City Point and Bermuda 
Hundred. He had an excellent chance to capture Petersburg and Richmond, but he dallied around 
while Beauregard whipped into shape a green army hastily collected in North Carolina and South 
Carolina, and not only defended these cities but bottled Butler’s army up in Bermuda Hundred so 
completely that he had to remain idle all summer. Rhodes, History of the United States, IV, 445. 

35 Alonzo Granville Draper was born in Vermont on September 6, 1835, and died in Texas, on 
September 3, 1865. He recruited a company of the Fourteenth Massachusetts Regiment and became 
its captain on May 6, 1861; major in January, 1863; and was made colonel of the Second United States 
Colored Regiment in August, 1863. He was brevetted brigadier-general on October 28, 1864; was sent 


= _ as commander of brigade; and died of wounds. Appleton's Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
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position over any of the others, but on the contrary is a young man 
much indicted to the habit of gambling and spent the most of his 
nights till after midnight during the month of April gambling 

I feel that gross injustice has been done me and ask of you what to 
do under the circumstances 

If necessary I can have this statement corroborated by all the 
officers of the Regt now living who were with me during last summers 
campaign 

I am Gen 


Very respectfully your Obedient Servant 
Jacob T. Johnson?® 
1* Lieut 5t* U.S.C.T 


New Bern N. C- 


August 7" 1865 
Gen' BF. Butler. 


Lowell, Mass. 
General. 


I am forced from necessity to trouble you with this letter 
applying for the restitution of a Case of Drawing Instruments which 
ware [sic] Captured at the fall of Hatteras? Aug 29- 1862; and ware 
[sic] placed by myself in your possession.— 

These Instruments General ware [sic] my own private property and 
but from the fact of my Stating to you on board your Flag Ship that 
they had been used by Myself in the Service of the Enemy of the 
United States, You would I have no doubt allowed me to have Claimed 
them then and there as my property. 

I would repeat , General, that necessity Compells [siclme to make 
this effort for their restitution as my means will not justify my pur- 
chasing others and I am compelld to work for my living with Some- 
thing of the kind— my profession being that of a Civil Engineer— 

I would State that I have taken the oath of Allegiance to the U.S. 
Government [sic] and feel that I shall remain a peacable Citizen 
thereof 


Hoping to hear from you at your Convenience I have the honor to 


Yours fraternally 


Tho® H. Allen-*% 
Ans Septbr 25/ 65 
H 


HB 
My dear Sir 


Until you brought the matter to my attention I had not the slightest 
recollection of the case of instruments you refer to I suppose they took 


36 Since Francis B. Heitman and the others in their lists of the army officers do not give the officers 
in the volunteer service below the rank of colonel, it has been impossible to identify Jacob T. Johnson. 
37 On August 26, 1861, a joint army and navy expedition under B. F. Butler and Flag-officer String- 
ham sailed from Fortress Monroe and took Forts Hatteras and Clark, which commanded Hatteras 
Inlet on the coast of North Carolina, a point of importance for the blockade fleet. Its capture caused 
aT joy in the North and some dismay in the South. Rhodes, History of the United States, 
, 376-377. 


38 After searching through all available material, the editor has failed to identify Thomas H. Allen. 
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the usual course of business and were turned over to the Government 
I will make enquiry and see if I can trace them by an examination of 
my papers of that date— 


Yours Respectfully 
B.F.B. 


Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands, 
Head-Quarters, Eastern District of North Carolina, 
New Berne, N. C., Aug 11 1865. 


Major Gen! B. F. Butler 
Dear Sir, 


Experience emboldens me to ask of you the favor to sign 
these report rolls of labor done in your De’pt in Feb. 1864. They are 
copies of rolls forwarded at the time to Lt Col Kinsman,®® approved 
by him and yourself, and paid. But in some way the Quartermaster 
General did not receive a copy , and my papers in his office are herein 
deficient. The corresponding Receipt rolls (no 15.) are in his hands. 
If you will please return these to me with your signature attached, it 
will enable me to make up the missing papers, and greatly oblige me. 

I want in a day or two to send you a communication about Mr 


Streeter, who is being fined as if he were a criminal is a shamefully 
abused man. 


I remain,General, 
Very faithfully yours 


Horace James 
Capt & Ac Q M- 


Bureau of R. F. and A.L. 
Hd, Ors. Central Dist. North Carolina. 


Raleigh, Nov. 9, 1865. 
Benjamin Butler 


Maj. General. 
Dear Sir, 


I take the liberty to address you, praying , that you will 
pardon my presumption. My regiment is to be mustered out. It is now 
in Texas, and I am on duty in the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and 
Abandoned Lands, in charge of the Central Dist. of North Carolina, 
stationed at Raleigh. 

I wish respectfully to ask of you , the favor of a paper that may 
obtain for me a brevet promotion. The copy of such a paper may be of 


39 Josiah Burnham Kinsman of Maine and Massachusetts became lieutenant-colonel and assistant 
aide de camp on June 24, 1862. and was brevetted as follows: colonel on March 13, 1865, for meritorious 
service as superintendent of Negro affairs during 1864 in the department of Virginia, brigadier-general 
of volunteers on May 13, 1865, for gallantry and meritorious service in the army of the James, and 
major-general of volunteers on March 13, 1865, for gallantry and meritorious service during the war. 
He was honorably mustered out of service on July 20, 1866. Heitman, Army Register, I, 602. 
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great value to me, after leaving the service. If such a favor should be 
in accordance with your judgement, it would only add to the many 
kindnesses received from you, and which I shall ever remember with 
great gratitude. 

My hardest,as well as most pleasant, service has been performed 
under your command, in the Army of the James.*9 

I strove hard to do my part well, and, pardon me for saying, that I 
am proud that it was my fortune, to lead the 38t* U.S.C.Q. raised under 
your direction, first over the enemie’s [sic] works at New Market, Sept. 
28, 1864, and that I was able to bring off under the Reb. batteries, at 
Fair Oaks, on Oct. 27. My regiment , and part of the 36% , which had 
been left behind, the Corps having moved back eight miles, during the 
night previous, the order to retrove, having failed to reach me. 

Allow me to say that I pray that military protection will not soon be 
withdrawn from the Freedmen of the South. 

I know their condition, and I know the spirit of the whites. The 
protection afforded on account of property interest, and the social 
attachments of Master & Slave are destroyed, and now God have mercy 
on the blacks, if they are turned over to the government of their old 
masters, who seem determined to prove emancipation a curse. 

The whites also mainifest as little a spirit as ever, to Northern men 
who come here to settle. 

Instead of inviting northern emigration they are conspiring to 


drive every such person out of the country, and in many places they 
do not hesitate to boast of such conspiracy. 


Very respectfully 
Your Obedt. Servt. 


Dexter E. Clapp*! 
Lieut. Col. 38t™— Reg. 


U.S.C.Q. 
Ans Novbr 15/65. H H.B. 


Dear Col . 


Please find the paper enclosed which will be what you want. I 
agree with you thoroughly as to the need of retaining troops in the 
South Blood will be shed if they are not retained The White Men 
there will not give the Negro Justice All History Shows that an 
oppressed race will take it- An enslaved one often will not but the 
negroes are no longer Slaves and they Knew it. 


Yours truly B. B. 


40 In 1864 the Army of the James was composed of the 10th and 18th corps, about 40,000 men. The 
Army of the Shenandoah of about 26,000 men, under Siegel, formed the two wings of the army for the 
attack of Richmond. These wings were badly commanded and formed the weakest parts of the army. 
Grant did not know these men and the administration was responsible for them and not the commander. 
One reason for the failure to take Richmond in 1864 lay in the inability of these two commanders. 
James Kendall Hosmer, Outcome of the Civil War, pp. 86-87. 

41 Dexter Elisha Clapp was born in New York on June 7, 1830. He became a Methodist clergyman, 
but soon after the outbreak of the Civil War he abandoned the ministry and enlisted in the 148th New 
York Volunteers, and became captain of his company. He later raised a Colored regiment in Norfolk, 
Virginia, and lost one-third of his men in the first battle. At the close of the war he was brevetted 
brigadier-general. He later became consul at Buenos Aires, and was acting minister to Argentina from 


November 4, 1871, to May 6, 1873. He resigned from the army on January 15, 1866, and died on June 
20, 1882. ‘ 


National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 526; Heitman, Army Register, 1, 302. 
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New Berne N. C. Jany 23% 1866 
Dear General 


I have made an application for a Field appointment in the Regular 
Army (Infantry) and have received encouragement of its probable 
success if I can present proper testimonials of services, ability, and 
general qualifications. 

Having served under your command I respectfully request a recom- 
mendation from you, embracing the above, to the extent you deem 
deserving. 

Trusting for a favorable answer at your earliest convenience 


I am Sir 
Very respectfully 


Your Obedient Servant 
D. W. Wardrop*? 
Late Colonel 34Inf. M.V. M. 


& 99% Inf. N.Y.V. 
General B. F. Butler, 


Lowell, Mass. 


Richmond Va April 17 [1866] 
My Dear General.. 


I visited Washington during the past week and completed my duties 
with the Department. I am sorry I did not have an opportunity of 


seeing you while there. I communicated every thing of interest to 
Gen! Marston‘? and left with him the Hoke nugget, and 13% pwts of 
gold the latter being the first products of the mine. I leave for North 
Carolina on Thursday Morning for good and shall take the first oppor- 
tunity of addressing you from there giving you as detailed an account 
of the affairs as necessary to understand the progress fully — I shall 
have to beg your indulgence too in relation to the April account cur- 
rent, as I have not yet obtained Col. Lyons** full expenditures for 
March and could at present make out an imperfect account. The paper 


42 David W. Wardrop was colonel of the 3d , oo ag iefeatey and later of the 99th New York 
Infantry in the Civil War. Heitman, Army Register, II, 

43 Gilman Marston was born in New Hampshire on Set 20, 1811, and died in the same state on 
July 3, 1890. He graduated from Dartmouth in 1837; completed the course at the Harvard Law School 
in 1840; and practiced law in his state. He was in the state house of representatives from 1845 to 1849; 
was a member of the state constitutional convention in 1850; and served in Congress from March 4, 
1859, to March 3, 1863. He became colonel of New Hampshire Volunteers on June 10, 1861; was made 
brigadier-general of volunteers on November 29, 1862; and resigned on April 20, 1865. He was in 
Congress again from March 4, 1865, to March 3, 1867; declined the governorship of Idaho Territory; 
served in the state house of representatives from 1872 to 1873 and from 1876 to 1878; was a member 
of the constitutional convention in 1876; and was appointed to the United States Senate on March 4, 
— served until June 18, 1889, when his successor was elected. Biographical Directory of Congress, 
p. 


a — Lyons was colonel of the 8th New York Militia in the Civil War. Heitman, Army Register, 

There have been several gold mines worked about Dysartville, McDowell County, North Caro- 
lina. Five or six years ago the editor drove an old miner to this area and walked over an old mine where 
the mill and stamp house are still standing. It may have been this same mine which Butler and Marston 
owned during Reconstruction days. The mine was operated rather regularly until about 1900, when 
serveral wives of the chief engineer, who had one in every place where he had worked, happened to 
come in on him and ran him crazy, and he had to be sent to the asylum. The old rooming house is 
still standing, as well as the pump house, and much of the machinery, just as it was left some forty years 
ago, except that there is a new roof on the mill and stamp house. 
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will be delayed but a week or 10 days more this time— but hereafter 
will be promptly up to time— With regard to the subject matter of your 
last letter: I have this to reply— at present until I reach the mine 
where I can enter into a fuller explanation. It has been necessary to 
expend a large amount of cash for bacon & other stores which we were 
obliged to obtain, but which we now have on hand, sufficient till Jan’y 
1867, with the exception of Corn .(Supplied only till May) Col Lyon 
has purchased for instance sufficient bacon to last till ’67, at 20 ¢ pr 
pound. It is now 25¢ per pound & no prospect of falling, and as we have 
to issue a certain quantity as rations I judged it best to retain it. It 
thus happens that a large sum of money has been invested in such 
articles as_ bacon, iron, corn, quicksilver &c.(Say roughly to the 
amount of $1500) which has taken up the funds we had calculated of 
for ready cash to meet current expenses-. This is a rough explanation 
of the Expenditure of the money received from you, but a fuller & 
complete one will be given when the a/c current is rendered— As I 
understand the case now from Lyon’s letters he has stores to last till 
Jay 1 1867, so that we need Money now for wages and for incidentals— 
For this reason I have drawn on you for $2,500- 

I have obtained the details of the Sodium process I wrote you about 
in a former letter and intend to try it — & if it proves as good as repre- 
sented it will be well to Obtain the patent— 


I am Very Respectfully 
Your Obt Servant 


Peter S. Michie*® 
Cash’ & Supt M. M Co 


Gen! B.F. Butler, 
Washington D. C- 


Ans. April 29/ 66 H.H B 
My dear Michie 


I have been in daily expectation of receiving the 1* of April reports 
or I should have written before. I have paid your draft of $2500 
dollars and infer that will be all that will be requested— Marston has 
communicated to me all you told him I am about to leave Washington 
but shall return 14** Month proximo 


Yours truly 


B F B- 
Gen Michie 
Dysartsville 
N..Carolina 


45 Peter Smith Michie of Scotland and Ohio was a cadet in a military academy on July 1, 1859; 
became first lieutenant of engineers on June 11, 1863; lieutenant colonel and inspector-general, assigned 
on March 23, to June 6, 1865, and captain of engineers on November 23, 1865. He became professor 
in the United States Military Academy on February 14, 1871; was brevetted captain and major on 
October 18, 1864, for gallantry and meritorious service during the campaign against Richmond; was 
brevettted brigadier-general of volunteers on January 1, 1865, for meritorious service during the year 
1864, and lieutenant colonel on April 9, 1865, for gallantry and meritorious services at Appomatox. 
He died on February 16, 1901. eitman, Army Register, I, 708. 
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Dysartville N. C. 
April 30°* 1866. 
Gen! B. F. Butler 


Dear Sir. 


I have the honor to transmit herewith my account Current 
for the quarter ending March 31*t 1866. Col Lyon has come North for 
the purpose of bringing his family down here and he will explain to you 
in detail all that you many wish to know in regard to our operations. 
With regard to our progress here I have to say that we have Crossed in 
the tunnel all of the veins in our hill save three — two of which we 
Expect to reach to-day and to-morrow — the third is so far distant that 
a separate tunnel will be made to work it. We are getting the ore out 
of one of the veins now and by the middle of the week we will have men 
at work on 5 veins.— The saw mill is completed and in running order 
and will furnish us hereafter all lumber for tunneling &c- The founda- 
tion of the furnace is being built now— The late heavy rains have de- 
layed the brick-makers, but to day they have enough made to build 
our furnaces so that by the middle of May we will have our bricks 
ready to put up. We have plenty of power for all purposes. The hands 
employed are the best in the country and consider the opeartion so 
good and:so sure that they could not be hired from us at an advance 
upon what we pay them-— 

Before I reached here Col. Lyon had a good opportunity to purchase 
a good title to 100 acres of land adjoining our property on the East for 
$60, upon which is certainly 1 good vein. I recommended that the 
Company agree to take the property at that price. On the West & South 
of our land is another tract through which our water runs— of 70 or 80 
acres through which all our veins run which we can purchase for $500. 
I also recommend the purchase of this tract. Col Lyon will explain the 
advantages of these additions. 

The Gentleman of whom we purchased our present Mining land has 
two tracts of 640 acres each or 1280 acres, and 34 of another section of 
640 acres in the huntville mountains surrounding the most valuable 
part of the land that Gen! Hoke*® 
offered us for sale at $125,000 in 
December last. While riding over 
this a few days ago we discovered 
some very large quartz veins, and 
1 good vein like those we have on 
our present property. The very Rich 
vein that Gen! Hoke is trying to 
find now will extend into this prop- 
erty without fail. Mr Higgins offers 
us his 1280 acres of land here and 
the Mining interests with wood & 
water of the Upton tract of 300 
acres containing at least four veins Higgins 
of good quartz sand stone for 
$16,000— 1% cash the balance in 6 























46 Robert Frederick Hoke was born in North Carolina on May 27, 1837. At the beginning of the 
Civil War he enlisted in the Confederate States Army as a private in the North Carolina Volunteers; 
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mos. The %4 of the other 640 acres in Huntville Mts. at present do not 
appear to me to be so valuable— he offered that at $2,000— for his 34 
interest. He declines to let me have a bond on the above mentioned 
property as he has partly promised to hold it open for Gen! Clingman 
who went North to get Purchasers. They are expected here in a few 
days to look after Deposit Mines principally. Higgins has however 
promised to hold it open to us at that price for the present. I trust to 
Col Lyon to give you all the minute information :n regard to these 
tracts. 

I have to say in conclusion that we have very cheering prospects. 
About the last of May or Middle of June we can tell with Certainty 
how much these veins are going to pay and as we know the localities 
of most of them in this county we will have the advantage over New 
comers— If the Sodium Process will do all it claims it is just what we 
must have here— I have directed Col Lyon to see Prof Wretz in New 
York, and find out about it. It is described in the March No of Silli- 
mans Journal of Arts & science- We have stores on hand consisting 
of Bacon, Nails, Iron Hardware &c sufficient to last till Jany 1867, 
nearly — valued at about 1200$.— 


Very Respectfully 


Peter S. Michie. 
Cash’ & Supt, M. W. CP. 


On March 10. 1866 for $3,000 Alberto Higgins of Dysartsville 
deeded to Capt. Peter S. Michie a tract of land in McDowell County, 
North Carolina. It was known as the Dickson tract. 





Confederate States of America. War Department, Engineer Bureau, 
Richmond , V* Dysartsville June 28 1866 


My Dear General 


Your Draft for $200 was duly received and spent Don’t forget 


my other request My Account Current & report leaves here 1* of 
July for you 


I start on Monday 2" July for South Carolina overland to visit 
some new gold mines wonderful in richness (if report be true) about 
60 to 70 miles from here. I think they are near Yorkville- One man has 
them all bonded (3000 acres) and wants me to go down with him to see 
them and if I like them am to sell them for him. I thought if our 
Company did not want them, or in any event, if I could dispose of 
them to other Capitalists, realizing several thousand dollars, it would 


was promoted rapidly, becoming major of the First North Carolina Volunteers early in 1861; then was 
made lieutenant-colonel of the Thirty-third North Carolina Infantry, and colonel of the Eleventh North 
Carolina Infantry. He became brigadier-general on January 17, 1863; major-general on April 20, 1864, 
for his services in the capture of Plymouth, North Carolina; and was then assigned to the Army of 
Northern Virginia. He served with distinction at a number of battles, was later placed in command 
of the District of North Carolina; and was in command of a division of General Joseph E. Johnston's 
army and surrendered with him at Durham Station, North Carolina, April 26, 1865. After the war 
he was engaged in the railroad and transportation business in North Carolina, becoming president 
of the Carolina, Georgia, and Northern Railroad Company. At the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War President McKinley offered him the position of major-general of volunteers, but he declined. 


He continued to make his home at his birthplace, Lincolnton, North Carolina. National Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography, XII, 122. 
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be so much to the credit of our funds and would be as good got that 
way as by getting out of the ground-— I'll send you a full report on 
my return and it may be necessary for me to come on to see you. If so 
I'll not start till our mine has shown its yeild so that we may know 
which is the best of all, to work I have secured the bond on all Hig- 
gins,‘ Huntsville & Upton” tracts amounting to 1400 acres and the 
600 acres of the Shelby mines, (report & sample forwarded) for 
$65,000 to hold good two months, I think one of these tracts can be 
sold at an advance on the whole sum — and the best retained for our 
own working. There seems to be a general attention of miners down 
to this part of the country; and especially from New York. One Co. 
who bought what is known as the “‘ Wilkinson Mine”’ has large circulars 
out. They paid $20,000 for it — and the general impression is that they 
were bitten — for it is a well worked surface & deposit mine— Every 
week there is some stranger here looking at surface mines— 


Truly &C P.S. Michie 
Cash'& Supt M.M.Co 


[To be continued] 
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THE LIFE AND INFLUENCE OF Dr. JOHN TOMLINE Wa su. By Griffith Askew 

Hamlin. (Privately printed, 1942. Pp. 43. $.50.) 

John Tomline Walsh was born in Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia, in 1816. His parents were Methodists and for a short 
while he was a preacher in the Methodist Conference. In 
1836 he became a member of the Missionary Baptist Church 
and was authorized to preach by that body. Walsh in 1852 
received a call from the Disciples of Christ in North Carolina 
to become an evangelist in that church. He accepted the call 
and took charge of the churches in Greene, Lenoir, and 
Pamlico counties. In June, 1853, he began the publication 
of the Christian Friend, which was the first periodical of the 
Disciples of Christ to be published in North Carolina. 
During the next thirty-four years he was the editor of several 
other periodicals. His most significant contributions to the 
Disciples of Christ in North Carolina were the promotion 
of Sunday schools, the improvement of the ministry, organi- 
zation of missionary societies, and his advocacy of education. 
He died in Kinston, North Carolina, at the age of seventy. 

In his introduction the author states that the purpose of 
this monograph is to examine Walsh’s “influence on religious 
education, in the broader sense of the term,’’ during the 
period 1852 to 1886. The brevity of the work, however, does 
not permit an adequate examination of the extent and 
significance of Walsh’s influence on religious education. 
One feels that the author’s researches should have produced 
more factual evidence to substantiate his generalizations. 
The work contains a bibliography of Walsh’s writings and 
of the periodicals he edited. 

LAWRENCE F. LONDON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY, 
CuHapet Hint, N. C. 





An APPRAISAL OF THE NEGRO IN COLONIAL SouTH CAROLINA. By Frank J. Kling- 
berg. (Washington, D. C., The Associated Publishers. 1941. Pp. xii, 180. $2.00.) 
During recent years historians of racial groups in America 
have placed greater emphasis upon the rdle of their particular 
subjects in the general development of American history. 
They have sought to impress upon their readers the fact that 


{ 405 } 
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certain racial groups, notably minority groups, have had 
a history not apart from that of other peoples in the United 
States; but that as Americans or as groups rapidly becoming 
Americanized they have made their contributions to the 
whole sequence of human movement in American life. In 
his An Appraisal of the Negro in Colonial South Carolina, 
Professor Klingberg has thought enough of this point of 
view to give his sturdy little volume the subtitle, ‘‘A Study 
in Americanization.’’ This is essentially a history of the 
activities among the Negroes of colonial South Carolina of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. But in telling this story, the author has told the story 
of most of the builders of South Carolina for three quarters 
of a century and has set a stage which provides a vivid back- 
ground of the social and economic problems of the colony. 

In six chapters Professor Klingberg has told of the activi- 
ties of the S. P. G. in South Carolina from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to the outbreak of the War for Inde- 
pendence. During these years these missionaries demon- 
strated the fact time and again that they were no impractical 
theologians, but hard-headed realists with a program that 
bore rich fruit before the end of the period. Their program 
was based on the “‘fundamental assumption that the Negro’s 
future would be identified with the white man’s fortune.’”’ 
The missionaries, therefore, trained the Negroes, both slave 
and free, not only to be good Churchmen but also to be good 
citizens with sufficient education to understand some of the 
problems of the New World. 

The success of the S. P. G. in South Carolina was con- 
siderable because in the first place the missionaries, almost 
to a man, entered into their work with an abundance of zeal 
which gave life to their own preparation; and in the second 
place because they never lost sight of the program of their 
organization. Almost all of them had a great deal of faith 
in the ability of their Negro communicants, and believed 
that the best way to develop the group was to train Negro 
teachers, which was accomplished with the opening of the 
Charleston Negro School in 1748. 

The reviewer would have been pleased to see a discussion 
of the relationship between the missionaries of the S. P. G. 
and the government of the colony. One can infer, however, 
that the attitude of the colony toward the missionaries was 
not one of hostility, for it is inconceivable that the Society 
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could have been as successful as it was in the face of a hostile 
government. For the scope and treatment of the subject, 
there is little that is lacking. Professor Klingberg has done 
an admirable job with a most interesting subject. 


JoHN Hope FRANKLIN. 
St. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, 
RaveiGu, N. C. 





Poe's RicumMonp. By Agnes M. Bondurant. (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 
1942. Pp. vii, 264. $3.00.) 


Richmond has had some pretty good historians. The 
Reverend Asbury Christian, Mrs. William G. Stanard, and 
Robert Beverly Munford have all contributed important 
works on the history of the city on the James. There was, 
however, room for a book on Richmond in the period of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s lifetime, and the present book covers this 
ground. 

Since Poe is the single literary genius associated with 
Richmond, the years he spent in that place are of particular 
interest in their influence on his development. His youth 
and his first really creative years were passed there. 

Miss Bondurant has given a full account of Richmond in 
this period: its industries, its educational facilities, its 
libraries, its publications, its churches and theatres. All 
sides of Richmond life are covered—particularly as they 
concerned Poe. The author seems to have a mastery of Poe 
literature and a thorough familiarity with the events of his 
life, at least of his life in Richmond. 

She disposes of some popular misconceptions. Thus she 
maintains, what is doubtless true, that Richmond was not 
a cul.ural center in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
It had many cultured citizens, but its culture was distinctly 
receptive, not creative. In fact, its creative culture began 
with the establishment of the Southern Literary Messenger 
in 1834 by the courageous and imaginative printer, White. 

At that time, as Miss Bondurant points out, Richmond 
was essentially a business and industrial town. Its principal 
industry was the manufacture of tobacco—that is; chewing 
tobacco. Men were men in those days. They wore beards 
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and boots and chewed tobacco instead of puffing the ciga- 
rettes of our degenerate age. 

The account of Poe himself does not take up much space 
but is interesting. Poe’s life was perhaps wrecked at the 
University of Virginia, where, a boy without social back- 
ground and moneyless, he attempted to run with the 
‘“‘sports’’ and became involved in gambling debts which his 
foster-father, John Allan, refused to pay. The only relatively 
happy years in a life of gloom were those of his boyhood and 
those from 1835 to 1837 when he edited the Messenger and 
wrote stories for it. Going to New York, he lived for the rest 
of his existence a vagabond, half-starved and put to “bor- 
rowing’’ small sums from acquaintances charitably inclined, 
among them Horace Greeley. But White, the owner of the 
magazine, refused to tolerate Poe’s occasional sprees, not 
at all realizing that he was the greatest of American writers. 

Miss Bondurant’s book is a valuable addition to Poe 
literature and also to the history of Richmond. It is well 
illustrated. Every Richmonder should have a copy in his 
(or her) library. Such research as Miss Bondurant’s deserves 
appreciation. 


H. J. ECKENRODE. 
VIRGINIA CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
RICHMOND, VA. 





LOuUISIANA IN THE CONFEDERACY. By Jefferson Davis Bragg. (Baton Rouge: 

Louisiana State University Press. 1941. Pp. ix, 341. $3.00.) 

In addition to the usual difficulties which faced every 
Confederate state, Louisiana, like Tennessee, experienced 
an early invasion and Federal occupation of its chief city. 
The capture of New Orleans in April, 1862, severed this 
great commercial and financial center from the rest of the 
state, and aggravated for the latter section the social and 
economic problems already made acute by the blackade 
and war needs. The Confederate state government was able 
to maintain a precarious existence, successively at Baton 
Rouge, Opelousas, and Shreveport; but with the investment 
of Baton Rouge, Louisianians were initiated ‘‘into the tac- 
tics of wanton destruction that were to characterize their 
foes all to often and to make Louisiana suffer as perhaps no 
other state suffered for the period of the war.’’ Hopelessness 
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and indifference came to prevail in many sections; large 
numbers of the inhabitants left the interior of the state for 
Texas; and by the close of the war despair and demorali- 
zation had combined to render the picture of Louisiana life 
indeed a tragic one. 

Studies of this period of Louisiana history are not lacking, 
but too often these have been concentrated upon the record 
of New Orleans. Jefferson Davis Bragg has attempted to 
‘tip the scales’’ in favor of the remainder of the state. His 
major emphasis is, therefore, upon the plight of Confederate 
Louisiana. At the same time, he does not neglect the inter- 
relationships and conflicts that arose between this section 
and the Federal-occupied portion of the state, and he also 
devotes some attention to the slender connection which 
bound Confederate Louisiana to Richmond. Social and 
economic matters receive equal treatment along with politi- 
cal and military occurrences. An introductory chapter re- 
views the background and events which led to the secession 
of the state. 

The style is clear and concise, and, although the narrative 
deals with a section of the state where events and person- 
alities were less dramatic than in New Orleans, it does not 
fail to hold the reader’s interest. A few errors in proofreading 
suggest that this matter might have been given more careful 
attention. On page 2 lines 3 and 6 appear to have been trans- 
posed by the printer. ‘‘Cristopher G.’’ for Christopher G. 
Memminger occurs on page 70, although the name is correct- 
ly spelled in the index; and ‘‘certatin’’ suggests ‘‘certain”’ 
on page 204. Since Sarah Morgan was not married to Francis 
W. Dawson until some years after the war, it is slightly 
anachronistic to refer to her as “Sarah Morgan Dawson” 
in citing the diary of her girlhood published long after her 
marriage. But such minor errors do not vitiate the essential 
soundness of the work, which is indeed a competent and well 
documented treatment of ‘‘a neglected section and people.”’ 

JAMEs W. PaTToNn. 


NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 





LINCOLN AND THE Rapicats. By T. Harry Williams. (Madison: The University 
of Wisconsin Press. 1941. Pp. 413. $3.00.) 


This must be put down as a fine book, clever but not too 
clever, and distinguished by a breadth of research and light- 
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ness of style not always found in the halls of learning and 
seldom seen in a doctor’s dissertation, as this is presumed to 
be. This is not the first time history has sat in judgment on 
the Jacobins of the Civil War, but it is the first time the case 
has been presented in its entirety (or nearly so) and with 
overwhelming evidence supplied by the ringleaders. Out of 
their own mouths are they condemned. If the book has a 
weakness, it is the failure to explain more fully the cohesive 
forces which bound the radicals to their course. But the 
course itself is clear. 

It is a sordid story of how the people’s representatives, 
Sumner, Stevens, Wade, Chandler, Trumbull, Henry Wilson, 
Henry Winter Davis, and others, undertook to determine 
the conduct of the war for partisan purposes. They are 
shown as the representatives of the ‘bourgeoisie’? who 
“intended to do more than use their new-fledged political 
power to consolidate an already dominant economic position. 
They meant also to extend the new industrial order to the 
South and make that section an economic adjunct of the 
North.”’ The most certain way to accomplish this double 
purpose would be to destroy slavery, and with it the Old 
South. The radicals ‘‘loved the Negro less for himself than 
as an instrument with which they might fasten Republican 
political and economic control upon the South.”’ Lincoln saw 
the war as a way to preserve the Union, the radicals saw it 
as a way to end slavery and the “slave power.”’ Victory must 
not come, therefore, through Democratic generals like Mc- 
Clellan, nor after a short war which would leave slavery un- 
touched. This was a view which sometimes placed radicals 
in the ‘position of regarding Union defeats on the battle- 
field as helpful to their cause.’’ The radicals would dominate 
the Republican party, Congress, and the Executive. They 
would form the President’s Cabinet, shape his policies, 
select his generals, and control the patronage. 

The Committee for the Conduct of the War was hit upon 
as the Congressional agency over which the President would 
have no power. It was a Court of Star Chamber in every 
respect. It developed a refined technique for browbeating 
witnesses, suppressing testimony, damaging reputations, 
making oblique attacks upon Lincoln, and all under the 
guise of impartial investigations designed to mobilize eff- 
ciently the forces of victory. With Washington full of ama- 
teur strategists, the army full of politicians, Lincoln inde- 
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cisive and desperate for sound advice, and the Cabinet a 
hodge-podge, it is not surprising that the radicals, with 
principles too high to let the Constitution stand in their way, 
soon got the smell of blood in their nostrils and were away 
in full pursuit. McClellan was fair game but difficult to 
corner, although some of his subordinates were the victims 
of pot shots. Eventually McClellan’s own weaknesses com- 
bined with the radical sniping caused Lincoln to send him 
to cover. 

The radicals were adept at picking political generals who 
could not fight. These usually fell by the way, with never 
a tear shed by those who had urged them on Lincoln as 
saviors of the republic. When a general favored by the 
radicals lost a battle, the blame was put upon a Democratic 
or conservative subordinate; if a conservative won a battle, 
as in the case of Meade at Gettysburg, it was carefully ex- 
plained that the credit should go elsewhere. The author has 
an explanation for McClellan’s failure: the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War and that consummate hypocrite, 
Secretary of War Stanton, ‘‘worked out a scheme. . . 
Even Grant was assailed as a Democrat until the radicals 
decided they wanted to annex him, and Grant was politician 
enough to want to be annexed. 

Lincoln does not occupy the center of the picture. He was 
under pressure from the radicals. But they could not push 
him far enough and in 1864 were ready to cast him over- 
board. As it turned out, however, Lincoln got the ballots 
and the radicals won the election, for they took it as a man- 
date from the people to push their program. ‘The radicals, 
before the end of the struggle, had gutted his [Lincoln’s] 
policies almost completely. They forced the adoption of 
emancipation . . . the employment of Negro soldiers .. . 
drove Democratic generals from the army and weakened 
conservative influence in the Cabinet . . . defeated Lin- 
coln’s attempt to control the process of reconstruction. . . .”’ 
On Lincoln the verdict is that he “surrendered to the con- 
quering Jacobins in every controversy before they could 
publicly inflict upon him a damaging reverse.’’ Others said 
Lincoln was a man ‘‘who was willing to grow.”’ 


R. H. Woopy. 


DuKE UNIVERSITY, 
DuruaM, N. C. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENTS RESPECTING NORTH 
AMERICA, VOLUME V, 1739-1754. Edited by Leo Francis Stock. (Washington: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1941. Pp. xxv, 658.) 

Valuable service to students of American colonial history 
is continued by Leo Stock in this fifth volume of the Debates. 
These reports of secret proceedings are extracted from Cob- 
bett’s parliamentary history and are supplemented by 
documents from the manuscripts of the House of Lords, 
the Egmont Diary, the Hardwicke and Newcastle Papers, 
and the Stowe and Egerton manuscripts from the Additional 
Manuscripts collection in the British Museum, and a'so by 
materials from the Public Record Office and the Library of 
Congress. 

One appreciates the adequate index and the footnotes to 
the text, which, from the statues and other sources, give the 
legislative disposition of the matters under debate. The 
editor’s preface, not always clear in meaning, gives a good 
summary of the events of the period as well as of the im- 
portant discussions included in the text. 

The debates in this volume open at the beginning of 
Britain’s War of Jenkins’s Ear with Spain which merged 
into the general War of the Austrian Succession, and they 
close on the eve of the great Seven Year’s War. The waging 
of the war, however, divides space with the enforcement of 
the mercantile system, the prime domain of the parliamen- 
tary control of the coloniés. We read of the encouragement 
by bounties and free trade of the production, especially in 
North Carolina and South Carolina, of silk, wine, indigo, 
potash, and naval stores, and of sugar in the West Indies. 
Here are revealed the large sums disbursed to the settlers of 
Georgia and Nova Scotia and to the sufferers of the most 
dreadful Charleston fire of February, 1740. This is the 
brighter side of the ledger. 

At the same time there is exposed the prevention by 
interested parties of the direct trade in salt and provisions, 
of the prohibition of the manufacture of iron and linen, of 
the continued attempts at trade and fisheries monoploy by 
the South Sea Company, and, most grievous, of the denial 
of the use of paper currency and land banks. This is valuable 
and largely unused material for the further study of the roots 
of the Revolution. 

The conflict repeats the course of Queen Anne’s War. 
The two cruisers on the Carolina coast and the more numer- 
ous ones elsewhere are again accused of neglecting convoys, 
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violently and illegally impressing seamen, quarreling with 
colonials over prizes, trade, and debts, and of failing to 
assist in the futile attempt to take St. Augustine from the 
Spaniards. The gentlemen of the House begin war confident 
of driving the French and Spaniards from the South Sea, 
provided they do not have to fight on the European Conti- 
nent, and they are not ‘‘ very forward in justifying the peace 
of Utrecht.’’ They end the war, however, in the inconclusive 
truce of Aix-la-Chapelle by restoring their conquests of 
Porto Bello and Louisburg and by giving up subsequently 
the gain made under Anne, the Asiento. 

It is most convenient to have this compilation of pro- 
ceedings of the parliaments, but alone the material is in- 
adequate for the needed study of the naval war in the colon- 
ies, which cannot be completed until the unpublished docu- 
ments of the Public Record Office are made available once 
more at the return of peace. 


RuTH BOURNE. 
WINTHROP COLLEGE, 
Rock Hitt, SoutH CAROLINA. 








HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Society of County Historians, meeting 
on June 14 at Chapel Hill, discussed what the program of 
their organization should be during the war. 


In the town of Burgaw, on July 4, a historical highway 
marker was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies. The 
inscription on the marker reads as follows: 


S. S. SATCHWELL 
A founder of state Medi- 
cal Society, 1849, head 
of Confederate Hospital 
at Wilson, Ist president 
State Board of Health, 
1879. Home stood here. 


On July 12 the state division of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy dedicated near Asheville the North Caro- 
lina Confederate Memorial Forest, consisting of 125,000 
trees, planted by the U. D. C. in co-operation with the 
Forest Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, as a living memorial to the 125,000 men from this 
state who served in the Confederate armed forces. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission met on August 
8 and approved budgetary estimates for the 1943-1945 
biennium. These estimates, prepared by the secretary, have 
been submitted to the Advisory Budget Commission, which 
will in turn submit them (with possible revisions) to the 
General Assembly at its regular biennial session in January. 


Dr. David A. Lockmiller, former head of the department 
of history and political science at North Carolina State 
College, in September became president of the University 
of Chattanooga. 


Dr. James W. Patton, formerly of Converse College, in 
September became associate professor of history and politi- 
cal science at North Carolina State College. A doctor of 
philosophy of the University of North Carolina, Dr. Patton 
has published a number of books and articles on the Civil 
War and Reconstruction periods. 
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Dr. Henry S. Stroup, to whom Duke University last June 
awarded the degree of doctor of philosophy and whose dis- 
sertation was in the field of religious periodicals in the south- 
eastern states before 1861, has been promoted to the rank 
of assistant professor at Wake Forest College. 


Miss Christiana McFadyen and Professor Eugene E. 
Pfaff have returned to the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity after having been on leave of absence for 1941-1942. 
Miss McFadyen spent the year working for her doctorate 
at the University of Chicago, while Dr. Pfaff was one of 
a small group of college professors designated by the General 
Education Board to carry on investigational projects at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on the general 


theme of how to train teachers for the high schools and 
colleges. 


The Hall of History (the state historical museum under 
the administration of the Historical Commission) has 
adapted its program to war conditions. Plans have been 
made for protecting the most valuable objects in case of air 
raids, special exhibits in connection with the war and civilian 
defense have been arranged, and the museum has been kept 
open on Saturday and Sunday afternoons and on holidays. 
With the opening of new military areas in the vicinity of 
Raleigh and with the rapid increase in the number of men at 
Fort Bragg, there has been a marked growth in the registration 
of service men visiting the Hall of History, especially on 
week-ends. The number of visitors who registered during the 
two years ending June 30, 1942, was 22,234, and the total 
number for that period is estimated at 46,150, of whom 
5,230 were from outside North Carolina. 


Since 1926, when records were first kept of the number of 
visits paid to the Commission’s search room for the purpose 
of using the records, the number of visits for each biennium 
has been as follows: 





1926-1928... 1,987 1936-1938_....3,423 
1928-1930... 2,859 1938-1940... 3,918 
1930-1932... 3,259 1940-1942... 4,253 
1932-1934...2,666 


1934-1936... 2,999 Total._.._....25,364 
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Bulletins 42 and 43 of the Historical Commission are in 
press. Bulletin 42 will be the Nineteenth Biennial Report, 
1940-1942, and Bulletin 43 under the title, 7he North Caro- 
lina Historical Commision: Forty Years of Public Service, 
1903-1943, will tell of the work and accomplishments of the 
Commission since its creation. 


The Commission has just published The North Carolina 
State Flag, by W. R. Edmonds, revised by D. L. Corbitt 
(14 pages, free). 


Using Volunteers in the Local Historical Society's Program, 
by Loring McMillen, director of the Staten Island Historical 
Society, is volume I, number 3 (August, 1942), of the 
Bulletins of the American Association for State and Local 
History. 


The state-wide historical highway marker program, in- 
augurated in 1935 and conducted co-operatively by the State 
Highway and Public Works Commission, the Department 
of Conservation and Development, and the Historical Com- 
mission, with the assistance of a group of the state’s leading 
historians, has been suspended for the time being, due to 
the shortage of metals. To date 440 markers have been 
approved. 


The Historical Records Survey, a Work Projects Admini- 
stration program which was begun in the winter of 1935-1936 
for the “discovery, preservation, and listing of basic materi- 
als for research in the history of the United States,”” was 
terminated on June 30, 1942. Sponsored in this state from 
the beginning by the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
the Survey successfully terminated the more important 
phases of its work in the field of county records and manu- 
scripts. The inventories of county records were completed 
and published by the Historical Commission as The Historical 
Records of North Carolina, The County Records (3 vols., 1938- 
1939). Guides to the manuscript collections of the Duke 
University Library, the Southern Historical Collection of the 
University of North Carolina, and the North Carolina 
Historical Commission have been published, and also a guide 
to the archives of the Moravian Church in America, Southern 
Province (in Salem). In addition, 76,721 early American 
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imprints were listed, 4,643 individual churches were sur- 
veyed and 7 denominational inventories were published, 
7,035 cemeteries were surveyed, including 268,833 individual 
tombstones, and cards for 244,487 tombstones from 6,535 
cemeteries were typed and filed in the search room of the 
Historical Commission, 1,350 maps were listed, a guide to 
public vital statistics records in the state was published, 
guides to 14 state agencies were published, assistance was 
given to the State Committee on the Conservation of Cultur- 
al Resources, and many archives and manuscripts in the 
custody of the Historical Commission and other agencies 
were arranged and classified. A bibliography of the publica- 
tions of the Historical Records Survey and also of the Survey 
of Federal Archives will be included in the bulletin, The 
North Carolina Historical Commission: Forty Years of Public 
Service, soon to be published by the Commission. 


Books received include: Rosser Howard Taylor, Ante- 
Bellum South Carolina: A Social and Cultural History (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1942); Guide 
to the Manuscripts in the Archives of the Moravian Church 
in America, Southern Province (Raleigh: The North Caro- 
lina Historical Records Survey. 1942. Mimeographed); 
Guide to Vital Statistics Records in North Carolina, vol. I, 
Public Vital Statistics (Raleigh: The North Carolina His- 
torical Records Survey. 1942. Mimeographed); Mary Barrow 
Owen, editor, Old Salem, North Carolina (sponsored by the 
Garden Club of North Carolina. Copyright 1941); Joseph 
Sargent Hall, 7he Phonetics of Great Smoky Mountain Speech 
(New York: King’s Crown Press. 1942. American Speech, 
Reprints and Monographs, no. 4); Vera Largent, editor, 
The Walter Clinton Jackson Essays in the Social Sciences. 
By members of the faculty of the Woman's College of the 


University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press. 1942). 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has recently 
acquired the Heriot Clarkson Papers: 22 scrap books, 1882- 
1941; ledger, Heriot Clarkson & Co., September, 1882; The 
Libertarian (Greenville, S. C.), vol. II, no. 1, January, 1924; 
Record Book, 70th birthday, August 18, 1933; clippings, 
letters, telegrams, etc.; file of personal correspondence, one 
box; and a carbon copy of Judge Clarkson’s will. 
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The Commission has also acquired fifty-two cartons and 
thirty-six volumes of Franklin County records, including 
court minutes, wills, inventories, civil and state papers, and 
other miscellaneous records; and twelve letter files, three 
cartons, and one basket of North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service papers. 


The Duke University history department has been hard 
hit by the war. Professor E. M. Carroll has been granted a 
leave of absence for the school year to do war work in 
Washington; Professor Bayrd Still and Dr. Harold T. Parker 
are on leave in the Army Air Corps; Dr. Richard L. Watson 
is on leave in the Coast Artillery; and Dr. Arthur B. Fer- 
guson is on leave for military service. 


Dr. Lawrance F. Brewster and Dr. A. E. Van Dusen have 
been appointed instructors at Duke University for the year 
1942-1943. 


Mrs. Dorothy M. Quynn, after sabbatical leave spent in 
Baltimore, has resumed her duties at Duke University, as 
has likewise Dr. John Tate Lanning, who spent the second 
semester of 1941-1942 travelling in South America and 
Central America. 


Professors William A. Mabry of Mount Union College, 
E. E. Dale of the University of Oklahoma, George Howe 
of the University of Cincinnati, and D. M. McCarrell of 
Milligan College taught in the summer sessions at Duke 
University. 


Dr. Earl S. Pomeroy, formerly instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is acting assistant professor of history at 
the University of North Carolina, replacing Dr. George E. 
Mowry, who is at Camp Lee, Virginia. 


Dr. J. C. Sitterson has been honorably discharged from 
the Army for physical reasons and has resumed his duties 
as assistant professor at the University of North Carolina. 
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Bowen, Gooden, holds slaves, 373. 

Bowles, William Augustus, appears 
among the Creeks, 171; arrested and 
pla in chains, 172; stirs up dis- 
affection among the Creeks, 171. 

Bowser, Eaton, plasterer and painter, 


255. 

Boyd, J. B., listed as delegate, 70. 

Boyd, Jas. E., listed as delegate, 69. 

Boyd, William K., — on changes in 
political parties, 26 ' 

Boyden, Nathaniel, letters of mentioned, 
67; Republican ‘candidate, 67; short 
sketch of, 64n, 201m. 

Brackenridge, Henry Marie, short state- 
ment about, 301n. 

Bragg, Jefferson Davis, his book re- 
ceived, 236; oe in the Con- 
federacy, reviewed, 

Breckinridge, John "al ofl Northern en- 
croachments, 268. 

Brennuien, & N. Walz, letter from, 282. 

Brewster, Lawrance F., appointed in- 
structor, 417. 

Bringle, David L., letter from, 82. 

British, capture New Bern, 152; did not 
— treaty of Fort Jackson, 

British Public Record Office, has group 
of plans, 126 

Brooks, George Washington, letter 
from, 191, 205; short sketch of, 191m. 

Broughton, J. Melville, makes appoint- 
ments on the Commission, 233; makes 
speech, 113. 

Brown, Albert G., alludes to John Brown 
and the Texas Troubles, 267. 

Brown, Benjamin Gratz, short mention 
of, 289n. 

Brown, Geo. H., Jr., mentioned, 64. 

Brown, Henry A., encounters bricked-in 
cavity, 166. 

Brown, John, his raid raises profound 
apprehensions and resentment, 279; 
raid reverberates throughout South, 
260; toast drunk to, 260 

Brown, Livingston, Democratic candi- 
date, 66; short sketch of, 667. 

Brown, William M., letter from, 207; 
short sketch of, 207n. 
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Browne, John, to inventory an estate, 56. 

Browning, James, work cited, 254n. 

Bruns, John Dickson, mentioned, 228. 

Brunswick, council meets at, 121. 

Bryan, C., occupation and value of prop- 
erty of, 369. 

Bryan, John Council, appointed com- 
missioner to sell Palace, 158; com- 
missioner to let rooms in Palace, 154. 

Bryan, Lewis, appointed commissioner 
to sell Palace, 158. 

Bryan, William Jennings, beetle in mouth 
while speaking, 96 

Bryan, William T., "witness signing of 
deed, 362. 

Buchanan, Thomas, works for colonizing 
free Negroes, 253. 

Buchanon, John, enters business partner- 
ship with Hawkins’s widow, 186. 

Bullock, L., marries, 1. 

Burchett, J., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 


Burke, Thomas, councils against re- 
moving metal, 152. 
Burkland, Rowland, on jury, 55. 


Burnby, Hannah, inherits estate, 53. 
Burnby, John, defendant in case, 57; 
gives oath, 56; ordered to survey road, 


Burnby, Thomas, chosen guardian, 57; 
petitions for estate, 53. 

Burnett, Edmund Cody, The Continental 
Congress, received, 117; reviewed, 307. 

Burnett, Henry H., identified, 382m; let- 
ter from, 382. 

Burton, Hutchings G., marries, 377n. 

Bury, John, gives power of attorney, 56. 

Busbee, Perrin, name removed from com- 
mittee, 36. 

Business and Slavery: The New York 
Merchants and the Irrepressible Con- 
flict, reviewed, 315. 

Butch, H., occupation and value of prop- 
erty of, 369. 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin, his papers, 
380; letter from, 391, 394, 396, 398, 
400; letter to, 380, 384, 388, 389, 390, 
391, 392, 394, 396, 397, 399, 400, 401, 
402; short sketch of, 380. 

Butler, Marion, Daniels aga.ast, 95. 

Byers, James, opposes Hawkins’s work, 
11 


Bynum, William P., short sketch of, 64n. 


Cc 


Cabarrus County, free Negroes in, 369. 
Caldwell, Green W., selected as nominee 
for governor, 36. 


Caldwell, James R., expects to enter 
army, 234. 
Caldwell, Norman Ward, his book re- 


ceived, 236. 
Caldwell, Tod R., letter from, 70; short 
sketch of, 71n. 
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Calhoun, J. C., letter to mentioned, 351. 
Calloway, Caleb, to inventory an estate, 


5. 
= Defiance, Red Sticks defeated at, 


Camp Morton 1861-1865 Indianapolis 
Prison Camp, received, 236. 

Campbell, George W., protest addressed 
to, 180. 

Campbell, Thomas M., protest entered 
against, 282. 

Canby, Samuel, short sketch of, 385n. 

Candler, Thomas J., letter from, 199; 
short sketch of, 199”. 

Candler, W. G., request U. S. laws be 
published in Pioneer, 199 

ar Clarissa, taught to be spinster, 

aa tne Edward, listed as delegate, 69, 


Cardwell, Guy A., Jr., reviews The Last 
Years , Henry Timrod, 227. 

Carney, James, appointed commissioner 
to sell Palace, 158. 

Carr, William, marries, 186. 

Carraway, Gertrude S., appointed on the 
Historical Commission, 233; reviews 

The Early Architecture of North Carolina, 


Carroll, Daniel, appointed on committee, 


5. 

Carroll, E. M., doing war work, 417. 

Carrow, Samuel T., letter from, 87; 
short sketch of, 87n. 

Carson, Hampton L., A History of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, re- 
pe 230; writes history of society, 


Carson, Matthew, requests U. S. laws be 
printed in Pioneer, 199. 

Carter, Clarence Edward, The Terri- 
torial Papers of the United States, 
Volume IX, The Territory of Orleans, 
1803-1812, reviewed, 110. 

Carteret County, records microfilmed, 
236. 


Cartwright, Samuel A., writes Gov. Con- 
way, 268n. 

Cash, Mrs. Wilbur Joseph, replica of 
Mayflower Cup presented to, 115. 

Cash, Wilbur Joseph, awarded May- 
flower Cup, 115. 


Castleton, George, bound for good be- 
haviour, 52 
Caswell, Richard, lives part of time in 


Palace, 151; protests of treaty by, 7. 
Catawba Indians, mentioned, 323; re- 
duced by war, 344. 
Cave, E. W., mentions Stephens in refer- 
ence to Texas’s trouble, 266. 
Chancey, Edmond, copy of will men- 
tioned, 53. 
Chancy, Edward, chooses guardian, 57. 
Chandler, Lloyd H., papers procured 
through courtesy of, 59. 
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Chandler, William E., champions Re- 
construction measures, 59; letter or 
telegram to, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82, 
83, 84, 90, 91, 92, 94; papers of, 59: 
short sketch of, 60n. 

“‘Charles Gayarre’ and Paule Hayne: the 
Last Literary Cavaliers,’’ an essay 
published, 99. 

Charles Town, Southern Indian metrop- 
olis, 335. 

Chart Showing Origin of North Carolina 


Counties, published, 235. 
Chatelain, Verne E., his book received, 
117. 


Cherokee delegates, join Creeks, 172. 

Cherokee Indian Removal, sketch of, 
225. 

Cherokee Indians, cows introduced 
among, 331; dialects spoken by, 324; 
division of economic life, 325; festivals 
observed, 330; fight on both sides in 
Civil War, 354; given agricultural im- 

lements, 344; go to Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, 364 354; guns introduced 
among, 333; have guns, 334; his 
myths and religion, 353; hide in North 
Carolina mountains, 353; hide in 
Tennessee mountains, 353; horses in- 
troduced among, 331; importance of, 
322; imprisoned, 346; invaded, 347; 
Iroquoian stock, 322; live life of co- 
operation, 339; ‘make i incursions, 332; 
master of vast territory, 322; mixture 
of stocks, 322; organization of, 326; 


sign number of treaties, 343; slavery 
among, 343; suffer small x epidemic, 
346; sympathize with French, 344; 
territory invaded, 347; their ‘dress, 


326; their dwellings, 326; their ways 
of living, 324; their years of 12 or 13 
months, 330; towns destroyed, 346; 
trading of, 323; transportation among, 
326; willing to aid English, 336; writ- 
ten history mentioned, 332; sign 
treaty, 6. 

Cheshire, Joseph Blount, birthplace, 223; 
elected Bishop, 224. 

Chi 
lection in, 310. 

Chickasaw delegates, join Creeks, 172. 

Chickasaw Indians, competitors of Cher- 
okees, 322; sign treaty, 6. 

Chocktaw delegates, join the Creeks, 172. 

Chocktaws, sign treaty, 6. 

Chorley, Kenneth, made speech, 116. 

Chowan County, records microfilmed, 
236. 

Chowan Precinct, court meets in, 49. 

Christ Church, bricks supplied for, 136. 

Christian, Asbury, contributes his part 
on history of Richmond, 406. 

= Friend, started publication of, 


Public Library, sheet music col- . 
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Christopher, J. B., teaching in Duke Uni- 
versity, 116. 


“Chronicles of North Carolina,” syn- 
dicated article, 116. 

City of Raleigh, celebrates founding, 318. 

Civil Reform, s h on mentioned, 285. 


succeeded Sargent, 


Clapp, Dexter Elisha, ‘aad from, 397; 
short sketch of, 3 

— Daniel, Gaus “fom mentioned, 

Clark, James, hires out slaves, 249. 

Clark, Mary Bayard, article on, 116. 

Clarke, Blanche Henry, her book re- 
ceived, 320. 

Clarkson, Heriot, papers acquired, 416. 

Clay, Henry, short statement about, 
301; votes received, 35. 

Clement, John M., letter from, 190, 192, 
194, 199, 201; short sketch of, 190n. 

Clingman, Thomas Lanier, letter from, 
283; short sketch of, 284n. 

Clymer, George, to treat with Creeks, 9. 

Coates, James, petitions for dues, 57. 

Cobb, Clinton Levering, short sketch of, 


Claiborne, W. . 
169. 


mn, n. 

Cochrane, John, letter from, 294; short 
mention of, 292n. 

Cochrane, Peterson B., says Negroes 
good as whites, 272. 

Coe, Joffre, delivers address, 114. 

Coleraine, Treaty of signed, 9. 

Collet, John, map by, used inside of 
book cover, 304. 

Collins, J., occupation and value of prop- 
erty, 369 

Collins, J. A., owns considerable prop- 
erty, 361 

“Colonel Benjamin Hawkins—North 
Carolinian— enefactor of the South- 
ern Indians,” article by Merritt Blood- 
worth Pound, 1-21, 168-186. 

“Colonel Carrington of Cumberland,” 
for sale, 320 

“Colonial Cousins,’’ for sale, 320. 

“Colonial States of the South,” presi- 
dential address delivered, 114. 

“Coming of the War Between the States: 
An Interpretation,” article cited, 279n. 

Confederate armed forces, Cherokee In- 
dians in, 355. 

Congaree Indians, 
337. 

Congress, rege committee to deal 
with Southern tribes, 5; asserts rights 
to deal with Indians, 7; passes act 
establishing trading houses, 173; rati- 
fies treaties, 7. 

Conkling, Alfred, short sketch of, 283n. 

Connor, R. D. W., appointed on the 
Historical Commission, 233; elected 


lands surrendered, 


president, 113; teaches at University 
of Texas summer school, 235, 319. 
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Conrad, Bryan, George B. McClellan: 
The Man Who Saved the Nation, re- 
ceived, 117; reviewed, 311. 

Conservative-Democratic party, 
tioned, 288. 

Consolidation of the University of North 
Carolina, to be published, 319. 

Continental Congress, book received, 117; 
reviewed, 307. 

Conway, Elias N., becomes alarmed at 
terrorist agents, 

Cooke, Henry David, letter to, 73; short 
sketch of, 73m. 

Cooks, James, on jury, 55. 

Coor, James, commissioner to let rooms 
in Palace, 154. 

Corbitt, D. L., compiles chart, 235; re- 
vises North Carolina State Flag, 415. 

Corn, D., occupation and value of prop- 
erty of, 369. 

Corn, N., occupation and value of prop- 
erty of, 369. 

Cornell, Samuel, loans money for build- 
ing Palace, 146 

Cornells, Alexander, advised to plant 
corn, 16; receives instruction, 179; 
reports approaching crisis, 176. 

Couch, W. T., delivers presidential ad- 
dress, 115. 

Cowee, trading factory established at, 
334 


men- 


Cox, Isaac J., his book mentioned, 112. 

Coxe, Longfield, appointed caretaker, 
154. 

Cragg, Richard, bill of sale to, 53. 

Cramer, John T., letter from, 93, 200. 

Crane, V. W., mentioned, 332. 

Craven, Avery O., work cited, 279n. 

Craven County, free Negro apprentices 
in, 243, 369. 

Creek Indians, competitors of Cherokees, 
322. 

Creeks, attend council, 172; boundary 
line surveyed, 11; cultivating cotton, 
17; division among them, 170; raising 
cattle, sheep, and goats, 16; sign treaty 
with United States, 8; strongest among 
the Southern Indians, 170. 

Crenshaw, Ollinger, article, “‘The Psy- 
chological Background of the Election 
of 1860 in the South,”’ 260-279. 

Crichlon, John, holds slaves, 373. 

Crittenden, C. C., delivers address, 113, 
318; on program, 234; represents 
North Carolina at flag ceremony, 113; 
takes part in discussion, 114. 

Croffutt, Mrs. W. A., gives book, 187. 

Crokley, John, on jury, 55. 

Crum, Mason, birthplace of, 314; Gullah: 
Negro Life in the Carolina Sea Islands, 
reviewed, 314. 

Cuff, N., occupation and value of prop- 
erty of, 369. 
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Culpeper, John, deeds land, 53; defend- 
ant in case, 54; on jury, 52; owns 
Negro, 57; plaintiff in case, 57 

—— ‘Gn ounty Tax Petitions, for 
sale, 3 

Cupola House, date of construction ad- 
vanced, 

“Current. Work in North Carolina Ar- 
chaeology,’’ address delivered, 114. 
— County, records microfilmed, 
Ca Benjamin, driven off property, 


Curtis, Newton Martin, short sketch of, 
387n. 

Cutler, James R.., letter from, 73. 

— John, tenant listed on farm of, 


D 
a E. E., teaches at summer school, 


Daly, Augustin, article on, 117. 

Daniels, fosephus, delivers address, 115; 
Editor in ay * waco 95; fights 
“Negro Rule,” 95. 

Daniels. x tks hare from, 75. 

Daves, jon appointed caretaker, 154. 

Daves, John P., home on Palace site, 159; 
memorial to, 160. 

— Mrs. D. Ellwood, loans letters, 

Davie, William R., executor of Willie 
Jones’s will, 379. 

Davis, Edwin A., reviews Business and 
Slavery: The New York Merchants and 
the Irrepressible Conflict, 315. 

Davis, Graham, letter from, 292. 

Davis, Jefferson, indictment of in trying 
to destroy the Union, 277. 

Davis, John, deed of sale mentioned, 54; 
suit against, 52. 

Davis, Samuell, mentioned, 53. 

Dawson, Francis W., marries, 408. 

Day, Thomas, an outstanding cabinet 
maker, 255; his color had little to do 
with his wages, 257; occupation and 
value of property, 369; uses slaves in 
his work, 372. 

Dayton, Lewis Mulford, letter from, 281; 
short sketch of, 281n. 

Dearborn, Henry, writes about agents 
authority, 169. 

de Cespedes, Manuel, 
172. 

Defenses of Spanish Florida, 
ceived, 117. 

Deloria, Ella, directs pageant, 233. 

de Miranda, Francisco, praises Palace, 
155. 

Democrats, gain votes, 45. 

Denmark, L. Polk, drafts chart, 235. 

nee ae ph, a ‘mechanic of consider- 
able skill,’ 253. 

Denny, J. W., suit tried before, 381. 


favors Panton, 


book re- 
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De Soto, his incursions into Cherokee 
territory, 330. 

Deweese, John Thomas, Republican can- 
didate, 66; short sketch of, 66”, 194n. 

Dial, G., occupation and value of prop- 
erty, 369. 

Dicken, Benjamin, dies and frees slaves, 


Dickenson, William, present to court, 55. 
Dickery, G. W., requests U. S. laws be 
rinted in Pioneer, 199. 

Dill, Alonzo Thomas, Jr., article, ‘‘Try- 
on's Palace: A Neglected Niche of 
North Carolina History,” 119-167. 

Dobbs, Arthur, complains about the loss 
of public records, 122; lives in New 
Bern, 121; qualifies as guardian, 132. 

Dockery, Oliver Hart, letter from, 298; 
Republican candidate, 66; short sketch 
of, 66n, 

— George, protests appointments, 


Dominican Resolution, speech on re- 
quested, 

Dormer, Richard, defendant in case, 54; 
ordered to give bond, 53; submits to 
court, 54. 

Douglas, Robert M., 
locates in North Carolina, 88; 
statement about, 299n. 

Douglas, Stephen A., candidate for office, 
269; visits Democratic convention, 40. 

Downs, Lavinia, became common law 
wife, 19. 

?— Charles Daniel, short sketch of, 


letter from, 62; 
short 


mn. 

Draper, Alonzo Granville, short sketch 
of, 395n. 

Draper, Sir William, Palace dedicated to, 
139. 

Drummond, John, gives deed, 52; gives 
power of attorney, 52. 

Drummond, Sarah, gives deed, 52; gives 
power of attorney, 52. 

Drummond, William, power of attorney 
to, 52. 

“Duff Green, Militant Journalist of the 
Old School, ” subject of address, 319. 

Dunbar, William, letter from mentioned, 
111. 

Duniway, David C., reviews The Trinity 
College Historical Society, 1892-1941, 
101. 

Dunn, J. Allan, member of the Historical 
Commission, 233. 

Dunn, William W., Jr., letter from, 302; 
short statement about, 302n. 

Dunnagan, Macon R., announces May- 
flower Cup award, 115. 

Dunstan, Hillard, plasterer and painter, 
255. 

Durant, Ann, petitions for expense, 58. 

Durant, George, deed to acknowledged, 
54; defendant in case, 52; petitions 
for expenses, 58. 
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Durham, Columbus, mentioned, 96. 
Durham, Plato, Democratic candidate, 
67; short sketch of, 67n. 


E 


Early Architecture of North Carolina, re- 
ceived, 235; reviewed, 

Eaton, Clement, shows fear of servile in- 
surrection, 274. 

Eaton, John, letter to, 297; short state- 
ment about, 297n. 

Eborn, A., listed as tenant farmer, 360. 

Eckenrode, H. J., George B. McClellan: 
The Man Who Sa the Union, re- 
ceived, 117; reviewed, 311; reviews, 
Poe's Richmond, 406. 

Edenton Academy, article on, 117. 

Edenton, assemblies held at, 122; council 
meets at, 121. 

Edison, Mrs. William L., makes speech, 
113. 

Editor in Politics, reviewed, 95. 

Edmunds, George Franklin, short sketch 
of, 72n. 

Edmunds, J. M., letter to, 78, 81, 85. 

Educate a Woman: Fifty Years of Life at 
the Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, received, 320. 

Edward, Isaac, mentioned, 119. 

Edward Livingston: Jeffersonian Re- 
publican and Jacksonian Democrat, re- 
viewed, 107 
mont Diary, material from, 411. 

“Elections in Brazil During the Empire: 
A Study in Practical Politics,” paper 
read, 114. 

Eliot, Jared, letter to, 229. 

Ellicott, Andrew, commissioned as sur- 
veyor, ll. 

Ellis, R. B., letter from, 87. 

Elmsley, Alexander, presents governor's 
bill, 133. 

En elhard, Jas. A., letter from, 287; 
aon mention of, '287n. 

English, inciting attacks, 332. 

Eppes, John Wayles, marries, 377n. 

Eppstain, Jos. A., letter from, 282. 

Erwin, occupation and value of property 
of, 369. 

Erwin, Marcus, elector of state at large, 


Estes, L. G., listed as delegate, 69, 70. 
Etherege, J. W., delegate state at large, 
70 


Evans, E., occupation and value of prop- 
erty of, 369 

Evans, W., occupation and value of prop- 
erty of, 369. 

Evarts, William Maxwell, short state- 
ment about, 297. 

Evens, Robert, bound to serve six years, 
58 


Everett, Edward, speaks in behalf of 
Indians, 352. 
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Eveleigh, Samuel, promoter of trade with 
Indians, 335. 

Ewens, Richard, pays in suite, 55. 

“Exploring in South America,” address 
delivered, 114. 


F 


Fanning, Edmund, district official, 144; 
mentioned, 119. 

Farmer, John W., letter from, 388, 389. 

Faulkner, Harold U., reviews Ploughs 
and Politicks: Charles Read of New 
Jersey and His Notes on Agriculture, 
1715-1774, 229. . 

Fenton, Reuben Eaton, short mention of, 
294n. 

Ferguson, Arthur B., in military service, 
417. 

Fessenden National Memorial Associa- 
tion, holds meeting, 113. 

Fessenden, Reginald K., makes speech, 
113. 


Ffisher, James, case against dismissed, 
57; gives bond for good behaviour, 58. 
Ffletcher, Ralph, attends court, 54, 58 

Ffoster, Wm., attends court, 54. 

Finley, R. S., explains failure of abolition- 
ists plot, 265. 

Florida, slave troubles, 270. 

Floyd, John, in command of militia, 178. 

Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, S. C., 
mentioned, 314. 

Folk, Edgar Estes, article, ‘“W. W. Hold- 
en and the North Carolina Standard, 
1843-1848,”" 23-47. 

“Folk Epitaphs,”’ subject of address, 115. 

Foner, Philip S., Business and Slavery: 
The New York Merchants and the Ir- 
repressible Conflict, reviewed, 315. 

Forkner, Samuel, request U. S. laws be 
printed in Pioneer, 199. 

Fort Fisher, capture of, 382. 

Fort Jackson, built, 181; treaty of signed, 
182. 

Fort Johnston, Josiah Martin goes to, 
150 


Fort Mims, inhabitants massacred at, 
178. 


Fort Prince George, Indians imprisoned 
in, 346. 

Fort Stoddert, road laid out to, 174. 

Foster, Charles Henry, letter from, 78, 
81; short sketch of, 79”. 

Foster, John Gray, short sketch of, 391. 

Foster, Stephen, composes popular music, 
311. 

Fowler, Malcolm, elected  secretary- 
treasurer of society, 233. 

Frankle, Jones, letter from, 392; short 
sketch of, 394n. 

Franklin, Benjamin, presumably wrote 
letter, 229. 

Franklin County, records acquired, 417. 
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Franklin, John Hope, article, ‘‘The Free 
Negro in the Economic Life of Ante- 
Bellum North Carolina,’ 239-259, 358- 
374; reviews An Appraisal of the Negro 
in Colonial South Carolina, 404; re- 
views A History of Freedom of Teaching 
in American Schools, 103. 

Free Negro, apprentices learn farming, 
358; artisans annual wages in North 
Carolina, 257; artisan receives opposi- 
tion, 249; children bound out, 240, 
244; girls, trades they learned when 
bound out, 243. 

“Free Negro in the Economic Life of 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina,” article 
a Hope Franklin, 239-259, 358- 


Free Negro, mechanics work in North 
Carolina, 253; rises in economic inde- 
pendence, 362. 

Free Negroes, aggregate value of prop- 
erty owned by in the counties, 371; 
antagonism to, 250; earn living at un- 
skilled labor, 239; learn to be farmers, 
246; list of and value of property of, 
369; number of slaves held by, 373; 
occupations of, 253, 257; right to hold 
property not questioned, 362, 367; 
secure seasonal work, 359; urge slaves 
to steal, 247; work in Great Dismal 
Swamp, 248. 

Freeman, J., occupation and value of 
preperty of, 369. 

French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740- 
1750, received, 236. 

French, make settlements, 333. 

Fries, Adelaide L., reports on storage of 
records, 236. 

Free Suffrage, campaign motto, 41. 

Furches, David Moffat, letter from, 83; 
short sketch of, 83n. 


G 


Gahagan, G. W., request U. S. laws be 
printed in Pioneer, 199. 
Gales, Joseph, correspondence published, 
31; establishes Raleigh Register, 24. 
Gales, Joseph, Jr., editor of Washington 
paper, 24. 

Gales, Seaton, takes charge of Register, 
45. 

Gales, Weston, writes last editorial, 45. 

Galloway, A. H., name submitted as well 
informed Negro, 61; shows leadership, 
61n. 

Galphinton, commissioners not to con- 
sider treaty of, 6. 

Garfield, James Abram, letter to, 93; 
short sketch of, 947. 

Gaston, Richard, runs away, 372. 

Gaston, William, speaks for court, 362. 

Geffroy, Wm. V., letter from, 288. 

Genealogical Society of Utah, microfilms 
records, 236. 





. 
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” prone ary of the Frontier Hypothesis,” 


Genanl ay ee convenes in Palace, 
134; fixes governor’s residence, 155; 
passes laws to bind out free Negroes, 
240; quarantines vessels hiring free 
Negroes, 254. 

General righ | minutes discovered, 48; 


oom Sg 
Guy B ; McClellan: The Man Who 
Saved the Union, received, 117; re- 


viewed, 311. 

Georgia, against Indian citizenship, 350; 
boundary line surveyed, 11; disposi- 
tion to — Northerners rampant in, 
261; holds slaves, 358; ignores ordi- 
nance, 8; interested in western lands, 
6; signs Creek treaty, 6, 8; troops 
await authorization, 176. 

German Element in the United States, 
mentioned, 106. 

Ghent, Treaty of arrived, 182. 

Gilliam, Robert B., elected speaker, 46. 

Gillin, John, delivers address, 114. 

Glenn, Robert B., good qualities told, 


96. 

Gmelich, J. F., letter from, 282. 

Godfrey, James L., takes part in a dis- 
cussion, 114. 

Godin, Benjamin, promoter of trade with 
Indians, 335. 

Good, John, a successful Negro barber, 
253 


“‘Good Neighbor Policy,” 
dress, 115. 

Good, William, appointed caretaker, 154. 

Goodloe, Daniel Reaves, letter from, 283; 
short sketch of, 283n. 

Graham, J., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 

Graham, John, drives young colts, 2. 

Graham, William Alexander, gains votes, 
37; short sketch of, 197n. 

Grant, U.S., mentioned, 62; short sketch 
of, 281n. 

Graves, Calvin, elected speaker, 46. 

Graves, William Jordan, short statement 
about, 301. 

Great Demobilization and Other Essays, 
book received, 117; reviewed, 226. 
Great Dismal Swamp, free Negroes work 

in, 248. 

Greeley, Horace, loans Poe money, 407; 
polls votes in North Carolina, 74; 
short mention of, 293m. 

Greeley, Jere A., mentioned, 392. 

Gregg, Frederick, qualifies as guardian, 

132. 
Green, Fletcher M., 


subject of ad- 


delivers address, 


319; makes talk, "115; on program, 
234: participates in discussion, 114; 
reviews Edward Livingston: Jefferson- 
tan Republican and Jacksonian Demo- 
crat, 107. 

Green, John Y., amasses fortune, 254. 
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Green, M., occupation and value of 
propert ‘of, 369. 

Green, Mary, leaves her property to 
white attorney, " 

Green, Paul, article on, 116; The High- 
land Call, received, 117; reviewed, 305. 

Green River Plantation, "sketch of, 225. 

—— Walter, his estate inventoried, 


Griffin, Clarence W., member of the His- 
torical Commission, 233; Western 
North Carolina Sketches, reviewed, 225. 

Griffin, Cyrus, on commission, 8. 

Griffin, igdon, teaches reading and 


writing, 245. 

Guide to Manuscript Collections in the 
Archives of the North Carolina Histor- 
ical Commission, published, 235. 

“Guide tothe Manuscripts i in the Archives 
of the Moravian Church in America, 
Southern Province, received, 416.” 

Guide to the Manuscripts in the Southern 
Historical Collection of the University 
of North Carolina, reviewed, 100. 

“Guide to Vital Statistics Records in 
North Carolina, Vol. I, Public Vital 
Statistics,” received, 416. 

Gullah: Negro Life in the Carolina Sea 
Islands, reviewed, 314. 

Gupton, Lawrence, defendant in case, 51. 

Guy, W. oo and value of prop- 
erty of, 36 

Gypsies, wll aid in burial, 269. 


H 


Hackey, F., free Negro tenant, 361. 

Hails, Ellen, children bound out, 241. 

Halis, Emanuel, children bound out, 241. 

Hale, Edward j., accused of borrowing 
from the Literary Board, 32; appraises 
Holden, 47; fails to comment on Hol- 
den, 28. 

Halifax County, free Negro farm hands 
in, 360; free Negroes in, 369. 

Hall, A. C., reads paper, 115. 

Hall, Clement, article on, 117. 

Hall, James A., letter from, 91; 
sketch of, 91m. 

= " Sargent, his book received, 


Hall, o W., letter from, 289. 

Hall of History, adopts program to war 
conditions, 414; number of visitors in, 
414. 

Hamilton, William B., reads paper, 114; 
reviews The Territorial Papers of the 
os States, Volume IX, The Terri- 

y of Orleans, o Rt -1812, 110. 

Pa *.ty W.C o., conducts busi- 
ness, 381. 

Hamlin, Griffith Askew, his book re- 
ceived, 320; The Life and Influence of 
Dr. John Tomline Walsh, reviewed, 
404. 


short 
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Hampton, E. R.., letter from, 204; listed 
as delegate, 69. 

Hancock, Stephen, to inventory an es- 
tate, 56. 

Handford, Abraham, mentioned, 57. 

Hardwicke Papers, material from 411. 

Harlan, James, letter to, 72; short sketch 
of, 72n. 

Harmon, George Dewey, Sixty Years of 
Indian Affairs: Federal, Economic, and 
Diplomatic, 1789-1850, reviewed, 109. 

Harnett, Cornelius, mentioned, 119. 

Harper's Ferry Raid, another to be or- 
ganized, 263. 

Harris, Ceburn L., short sketch of, 63n. 

Harris, George, on jury, 55. 

Harris, J. C., telegram from, 92. 

Harris, J. C. L., letter or telegram from, 
63, 65, 68, 74. 

Harris, James Henry, letter from, 87; 
listed as delegate, 69; name submitted 
as well informed Negro, 61; short 
sketch of, 61m; telegram from, 84. 

Harris, J. L., telegram from, 62. 

Harrison, Peter, contracts for building 
houses, 124. 

Hart, John, Negroes at store of, 272. 

Harvey, John, mentioned, 119. 

Harvey, Thomas, proves letter of at- 
torney, 56 

Hassaurek, Friedrich, short mention of, 


294n. 

Hatcher, William B., Edward Livingston: 
Jeffersonian Republican and Jacksonian 
Democrat, received, 107. 

Hawkins, Ann, marries, 1. 

Hawkins, Benjamin, applauds cruel exe- 
cutions, 13; appointed on committee, 
5; appointed temporary agent, 10; 
begins farming, 16; birthplace, 1; 
charged with the general conduct of 
the ‘“‘Four Nations,”’ 168; dies, 186; 
elected to Congress, 4; exercises vast 
authorities, 168; goes to college, 2; 
his authority denied, 171; his descend- 
ants, 186; his record in Congress, 5; 
his senatorial career, 9; inaugurates 
factory system, 173; in charge of U.S. 
factories and factors, 168; incurs dis- 
pleasure of citizens, 7; in poor health, 
175; lives at home, 3; lives on farm, 
183; location of his home, 14; often 
threatened with violence, 169; poor 
speaker, 4; recommended, 3; reports 
conflict among the Creeks, 176; re- 
ports to the President, 9; sole agent to 
deal with different nations, 183; sends 
Jefferson grapevines, 16; takes com- 
mon law wife, 19; takes seat in senate, 
8; to conclude peace, 180; to run 
boundary lines, 10; to treat with 
Creeks, 9; transmits information, 176; 
urges U. S. capital be fixed, 157; value 
of his estate, 185. 

Hawkins, Cherokee, marries, 186. 
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Hawkins, Delia, comes from Virginia, 1; 
marries, 1. 

Hawkins, —. marries, 186. 

Hawkins, John, has two sons in militia, 1. 

Hawkins, Joseph, dies, 1; goes to college, 
2 


Hawkins, Muscogee, marries, 186. 

Hawkins, Philemon, founds Haskins 
family, 1. 

Hawkins, Philemon, Jr., sons graduated 
from the University, 1. 

Hawkins, supervises running dividing 
line, 11. 

Hawkins, Virginia, marries, 186. 

Hawks, John, arrives from England, 122; 
aids in Craven's first brick courthouse, 
125; his salary for building Palace, 
123; presents council with statement 
of cost of building, 135; signs building 
contract, 122. 

Hawks Manuscripts, location of, 125. 

Hawthorne, Alice, composes popular 
music, 311. 

Hayes, John, backs efforts to defeat 
Holden, 37. 

Hayes, R. B., mentioned, 297. 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton, letter to, 227. 

Haywood, William H., Jr., resigns from 
U. S. Senate, 37. 

Hazard, Ebenezer, visits North Carolina, 
139. 

Heartt, Dennis, Holden wrote in office 
of, 24. 

Heaton, David, letter from, 60, 61; short 
sketch of, 607. 

Heitman, Francis B., short sketch of, 
396n. 

Helper, Hardie H., letter from, 296; 
short sketch of, 297n. 

Helper, Hinton Rowan, article on, 116; 
books burned, 262; consignment of 
books shipped to High Point, 262. 

Henderson, Archibald, delivers address, 
114; presents replica to state, 318; 
syndicates historical essays, 116. 

Henderson, Chief Justice Leonard, article 
on, 116. 

Henderson, Negro woman hired to burn 
town of, 264. 

Henderson Pioneer, makes its appearance, 
191n. 

Henderson, William F., letter from, 206; 
short sketch of, 82”, 206”. 

Hendricks, Thomas Andrews, short state- 
ment about, 2967. 

Herman Livingston, proceeds down river, 
382. 

Herndon, T. J., request U. S. laws be 
printed in Pioneer, 199. 

Hewett, John Hill, composes popular 
music, 311. 

Hickens, James K., arrested, 273. 

Hickory Nut Gap, sketch of, 225. 

Higgins, Alberto, deeds land, 402. 
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— Call, received, 117; 


Hillsborough , assemblies meet at, 151. 

Historical Records of North Carolina, The 
County Records, published, 415. 

Historical Records Survey, completes 
— inventories, 415; terminated, 


reviewed, 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, cele- 
brates anniversary, 230. 

ae ik Freedom of Teaching in Amer- 

chools, reviewed, 103. 

History of South Carolina, mentioned, 
107. 

History of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvanta, review 230. 

History of the Public Schools of North 
Carolina, mentioned, 319. 

“History through the Back Door," sub- 
ject of talk, 115. 

Hitchens, James K., incendiary incidents 
in community of, 273. 

Hites, E., occupation and value of prop- 
erty of, 369. 

Hoboye, William, killed at Palace kit- 
chen, 156. 

Hodgson, John, bill of sale from, 53. 

Hofler, Wm., makes oath, 56 

Hogg family, article on, 117. 

Hoke, Robert Frederick, short mention 


of, 4017. 
Holden, William W., dies, 22; elected 
econ, 22; his birth, 23; his quali- 
cation for editing paper, 27; letter 
from, 84, 193, 196; marries, 25; pur- 
chases the Standard, 25; short sketch 
of, 62m, 193; wields large power, 23; 
withdraws from Methodist Church, 31. 
Holder, Edward M., on leave, 234. 
Holland, Leicester B., writes foreword, 


303. 
Hollaway, Edward, suite against, 52. 
Holmes, Ezra, F. gives deed, 362 
Holt, Joseph, written about slave troubles, 
274 


Holt, 'R. S., writes brother his feelings 
about slave troubles, 274. 

Hood, J. W., delegate state at large, 70; 
shows leadership, 61n. 

Hopewell, treaty signed at, 6. 

Hopkins, Garland Evans, his writings for 
sale, 320. 

Hopkins, John, juror, 51; suite against, 


52. 

Horseshoe Bend, Red Sticks defeated at, 
181. 

Houck, Cyrus, captures Confederate flag, 
113 


House, Robert Burton, his book received, 


Houston, Sam, pleased with Stephens, 
266; visits Democratic convention, 40. 

Houston, William Churchill, article on, 
117. 

Howard, J., value of property of, 369. 
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Howe, George, teaches at summer school, 
417. 

Howe, Robert, article on, 116. 

Hoyt, William Dana, Jr., edits, “Letters 
from Willie Jones to his Son at the 
University of North Carolina, 1796- 
1801,” 375-379. 

Hubb, E., letter from, 203. 

Hubbell, Jay B., The Last Years of Henry 
Timrod, received, 117; reviewed, 

Hubbs, Ethelbert, letter from, 208. 

Hudson, A. P., reads paper, 115. 

Huger, Alfred, denounces Seward, 274. 

Humphreys, David, on commission, 8. 

Hunt, John, mentioned, 51. 

Hunts, The Two Memucan, article on, 
117. 

Huntt, John, attends court, 54. 

Husband, Hermon, arrested, 146; article 
on, 116; mentioned, 119. 

Hyman, John, shows leadership, 61. 


- « Affairs, Hawkins appointed agent 

of, 10 

Indian chiefs, request men and equip- 
ment, 177. 

Indian hostages, butchered, 346. 

Indian problem, plagues Congress, 7. 

Indian slavery, develops in Carolina, 333. 

“Indians and Ancient Ruins of Guate- 
mala and Yucatan,” address delivered, 
114. 

Indians, began assault on frontiers, 336; 
need Hawkins’s advice, 182; terms of 
peace with, 181; trading factories 
established, 334. 

“The Influence of Population on Euro- 
pean History,” paper read, 114. 

Iroquois, treaty with, 322. 

Irving, Thomas P., resides in Palace, 156. 

Irwin, Jared, has confidence in Hawkins, 
170. 


J 


Jackson, Andrew, captures Pensacola, 
182; defeats Red Sticks, 181; dis- 
regards terms of peace, 182; elected 
President, 351; short statement about, 
301n; as U. S. commissioner, signs 
treaty, 182. 

Jackson, David Kelly, American Studies 
in Honor of William Kenneth Boyd, re- 
viewed, 97. 

Jacobs, J., occupation and value of prop- 
erty of, 369 

James, Horace, letter from, 188, 385, 397; 
short sketch of, 385; superintendent 
of Eastern district of Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, 188m. 

Jefferson, Thomas, calls on Hawkins, 
185; continues Hawkins in office, 14; 
Hawkins, friend of, 4; presides over 
committee, 5. 
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Jenkins, Silas, letter from, 86; 
sketch of, 86n. 


short 


Jennett, Norman E., draws cartoons 
satirizing Fusionists, 95. 

Jennings, John, attends court, 54; men- 
tioned, 


Jewel, Marshall, 
sketch of, 76n. 

“John Francis Hamtramck Claiborne of 
Mississippi,”” paper read, 114. 

“John Nance Garner and the Democratic 
Reaction, 1920-1922,” paper read, 114. 

ney Andrews, appoints Holden, 22. 

ohnson, Guion Griffis, reviews Songs of 
Yesterday: A Song Anthology of Amer- 
ican Life, 309; work cited, 252n. 

Johnson, Guy B., reviews Gullah: Negro 
Life in the Carolina Sea Islands, 314. 

Johnson, Jacob T., letter from, 394. 

tt Wm., defendant in case, 57. 

ohnston, Frances Benjamin, The Early 
Architecture of North Carolina, re- 
ceived, 235; reviewed, 303; photo- 
graphs made by, 303. 

_—e Joseph Eggleston, short sketch 
of, n. 

ero Samuel, holds slaves, 373. 

ohnston, William, appointed commis- 
sioner to sell Palace, 158. 

Jones, Alexander Hamilton, edits Hen- 
derson Pioneer, 193; letter from, 193, 
194, 200; Republican candidate, 67; 
short sketch of, 67n, 193m. 

Joe a ge executor of Willie Jones's 
wi 

Jones | a J., mentioned, 64n. 


letter to, 87; short 


ones, Anna Maria, marries, 377n. 
ones, C. C., notes trading of Cherokees, 
323. 

ones, Claudia, dies, 377. 

— John Paul, article on, 116; his 
replica presented to state, 318. 

Jones, Jo Seawell (“‘Shocco”’), article on, 
117. 

Jones, Joseph Seawell, describes 
“‘princely”’ dinners, 145. 

Jones, Kimbrough, name removed from 
committee, 36. 

Jones, M., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 

Jones, Martha Burke, marries, 377n. 

-— Mary Ann, property willed to, 

6. 

Jones, Nancy, mentioned, 376. 

Jones, Richard, plaintiff in case, 54. 

Jones, Robert, article on, 116. 

Jones, Sally Welch, marries, 377n. 

Jones, Sarah, marries, 379n. 

Jones, T., value of property, 369. 

Jones, Willie, letters from, 376, 377, 378, 
379; letters to his son, 375; publica- 
tion of study of life of, 375. 

Jones, Willie William, letters to, 376, 377, 
378, 379. 
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Jordan, J., occupation and value of 
nag & of, 369. 

Jordan, P ilip D.. his book received, 236; 
Songs of Yesterday: A Song Anthology 
of American Life, reviewed, 309. 

{orem Andrew, marries, 377n. 

oyns, W. A., mentioned, 390. 

Judson, —_ Andrew, letters to, 381, 
382; short sketch of, 381m. 

Julian, George Washington, short sketch 
of, 294n. 

Justus, W. D., requests U. S. laws be 
printed in Pioneer, 199. 


K 


Kean, Garrett, fees paid to, 57. 

Kease, Southey, agrees to Negro boy, 
244; land deeded to, 362. 

Keese, Thomas, mentioned, 53. 

— trading factory established at, 
344. 

Keitt, Laurence M., wrote about slave 
conditions, 274. 
Kelley, John, killed by slaves, 269. 
Kelley, William Darrah, asked for in 
the state, 68; short sketch of, 68”. 
Kelly, D., flogs cook who reveals secret, 
270. 

Kelly, Jas. H., letter from, 61. 

Kendrick, Benjamin B., delivers ad- 
dress, 114; on program, 234; send 
membership dues to, 234. 

Kenon, Thos. S., Democratic candidate, 
66. 


Keogh, H. A., telegram from, 84. 

Keogh, Thos. B. , letter or telegram from, 
90; listed as ‘delegate, 69, 70; short 
sketch of, 82n. 

Kerr, Washington Caruthers, letter from, 
297; short statement about, 298. 
Kessler, Lillian, Songs of Yesterday: A 
Song Anthology of American Life, re- 

ceived, 236; reviewed, 309. 

Kilgo, John C., mentioned, 96. 

Kimball, Fiske, quoted, 124. 

King, William R., article on, 117. 

Kinsman, Josiah Burnham, short sketch 
of, 397n. 

Klinberg, Frank J., his book received, 
235; An Appraisal of the Negro in 
Colonial South Carolina, reviewed, 404. 

Knight, J., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 

Ku Klux, assassinations mentioned, 75; 
conservatives defeated, 79 

Ku Klux-Democracy, many people dis- 
like, 292. 


L 


Lacy Wm., on jury, 55. 

Lamb, Samuel T., short sketch of, 385”. 
Landis, James M., delivers address, 318. 
Lane, H. W., letter from, 390. 
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Lane, Lunsford, pursues several lines of 
endeavor, 258; trades of listed, 258, 


9. 
Lanman, Charles, visits the Cherokees, 


354. 

Lanning, John Tate, on sabbatical leave, 

; resumes his duties at Duke, 417. 

Laprade, W. T., appointed on the His- 
torical Commission, 233. 

Lanton, D., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 

Largent, Vera, her book received, 416. 

Lash, Israel George, Democratic candi- 
date, 66; letter from, 203; short sketch 
of, 66”, 203n. 

Lassiter, Robert W., letter from 292; 
short sketch of, 2937. 

Last Years of Henry Timrod, 1864-1867, 
received, 117; reviewed, 227. 

Latham, Paul, mentioned, 51. 

Lathrop, Virginia Terrell, her book re- 
ceived, 320. 

Laughton, Price, tries to get court to 
rescind order binding children, 244. 

Lawshe, Lewis, marries, 186. 

Lawson, Peter, mentioned, 389. 

Lawson’s Creek, brick kiln on, 163. 

Leach, J. M., defeats Scales, 205. 

Leadbeater, J., employs Hawks, 124. 

Leak, Walter F., recommended for 
nominee, 36. 

Lee, Mary A., conducts profitable bakery 
shop, 256. 

on. Robert. E., great man of the South, 


97. 

Lee, T. F., listed as alternate, 70. 

Leach, Joseph, appointed caretaker, 154. 

Lefler, Hugh T., delivers addresses, 235; 
reads paper, 114; reviews Western 
North Carolina Sketches, 225. 

Lehman, R. F., letter from, 207; short 
sketch of, 2087. 

Lemay, Thomas J., owns the Star, 25; 
ridiculed, 29. 

Lenoir County, citizens seek to restrain 
trades of free Negroes, 246 

Lerry, Cornelius, complaint against, 53; 
mentioned, 51. 

“Letters from Willie Jones to his Son at 
the University of North Carolina, 
1796-1801,’ edited by William Dana 
Hoyt, Jr., 375-379. 

Letters of Members of the Continental 
Congress, mentioned, 307. 

Lewis, McDaniel, succeeds to the presi- 
dency, 319. 

Lewis, W., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 

Leyton, Lawrence, mentioned, 51. 

Liberal Club, located in Washington, 295. 

Liberal Republican Convention, pro- 
ceedings of mentioned, 288. 

Liberal Republican movement, leaders 
needed for, 292. 
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ie. free Negroes to be colonized in, 


Library of Congress, Carl Schurz papers 
in, 280; Division of Manuscripts 
closed, 320; purchases papers, 187; 
sheet music collection in, 310; Thad- 
deus Stevens papers in, 187. 

Life and Influence of Dr. John Tomline 
Walsh, received, 320; reviewed, 404. 

Life at Saint Mary's, received, 320. 

“Life-Story of a People,’ presented by 
Robeson County Indians, 233. 

Lillington, Alex, attends court, 54, 58; 
enters caveat against an estate, 57; 
presents servant to court, 55; short 
sketch of, 54n. 

Lincoln, Abraham, his favorite song, 
“The Ship on Fire,"’ 310. 

Lincoln and the Radicals, received, 236; 
reviewed, 408. 

Lincoln, Benjamin, on commission, 8, 

Lindley, Harlow, reviews A History of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
230 


Linglebach, William E., writes biograph- 
ical sketch of Carson, 231. 

Literary Board, Hale accused of borrow- 
ing funds from, 32. 

“Literary Nationalism in the Old South,” 
an essay published, 99. 

a Warrior, works out plan of action, 


176. 

Littlefield, Milton S., mentioned, 64n. 

Littlejohn, Joseph B., marries, 377n. 

Litton, Gaston, reviews Sixty Years of 
Indian Affairs: Federal, Economic, and 
Diplomatic, 1789-1850, 109. 

Livingston, Edward, birth, education, 
and profession, 108. 

“Local Historians and the Development 
of Southern Scholarship,”’ topic of dis- 
cussion, 114. 

Lockmiller, David A., becomes president 
of the University of Chattanooga, 413; 
delivers address, 319; teaches at sum- 
mer school, 319. 

Loehr, Charles N., introduced, 298. 

London, Lawrence Foushee, Bishop Jo- 
seph Blount Cheshire: His Life and 
Work, reviewed, 233; reviews, The 
Life and Influence of Dr. John Tomline 
Walsh, 404. 

Long, Thomas, on jury, 55. 

Louisiana, faces Federal occupation, 407. 

Loutsiana in the Confederacy, received, 
236; reviewed, 407. 

—. man tampers with slaves in, 
270. 

Lounsbury, Ralph G., reviews The Conti- 
nental Congress, 307. 

Lower Creeks, make incursions, 332. 

Lusk, Virgil S., listed as alternate, 70; 
short statement about, 299”. 

Lyons, short mention of, 399n. 
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M 


Mabry, William A., reviews Bishop 
Joseph Blount Cheshire: His Life and 
Work, 223; reviews Editor in Politics, 
95; teaches at summer school, 417. 

McCarrell, D. M., teaches at summer 
school, 417. 

McCarthy, W. C., makes survey, 355. 

McClellan, George B., responsible for 
Union victory, 312. 

McConkey, John, letter from, 382; or- 
dered to obtain deed, 381; pape and 
documents of mentioned, 

McCulloch, Sally, pec el ey ie 

Macdonald, Flora, her story furnishes 
background, 305; was not a ‘“High- 
land Queen,” 305. 

McDonald, John, listed as delegate, 69. 

MacFadyen, Christiana, returns to 
Woman's College, 319, 414. 

McFarland, John S., letter from, 282. 

McGillivray, Alexander, an associate of 
Panton, 172; proposes an alliance, 5; 
receives opposition for headship, 171; 
repudiates treaty, 6, 8. 

McIntosh, William, letter from, 350; 
takes stand against Tecumseh, 175; 
warriors and runners under, 180. 

McKay, A. A., Democratic candidate, 66. 

Mackey, Thomas, ordered to pay dues, 
57. 


McMahon, M., mentioned, 393. 

McMillen, Loring, compiles bulletin, 415. 

McNeill, Mrs. George, reappointed on 
the Historical Commission, 233 

Macon, Gideon, lives opposite side of 
courthouse, 2. 

Macon, John, goes to college, 2; in 
Continental service, 3 

Macon, Nathaniel, goes to college, 2; 
mentioned, 2. 

McPherson, Edward, letters to, 188, 189, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 199, 
200, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208; 
Library of Congress purchases his pa- 
pers, 187; short sketch of, 188m. 

— Peter, massacres inhabitants, 
178. 

McQuigg, E. H., 
sketch of, 296n 

Madison, James, instructs Hawkins, 174; 
letter to quoted, 

Maeder, J. G., composes music, 311. 

Manchester, Alan K., reads paper, 114. 

Mangum, L., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 

Manly, Charles, een? e governor, 
40; seals fate of Whigs, 4 

Mannering, Stephen, nine ‘against, 55. 

Manning, M. E., letter from, 284. 

Manwaring, Stephen, bound for good be- 
haviour, 52; ordered into custody, 53. 


letter from, 295; short 
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Marley, Branson, article, ‘Minutes of the 
General Court of Albemarle, 1684,” 


48-58. 

Marshall, John, makes decision, 352. 

Marston, Gilman, mentioned, 399; short 
sketch of, 399n. 

Martin, Joseph, appointed on committee, 
5; arrives in New Bern, 149; flees to 
Fort Johnston, 150; his furniture sold, 
140; Tryon’s successor, 119; volumes 
in his library, 140. 

Martin, W., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 

Martin, Zacharian, his daughter comes 
to North Carolina, 1. 

—— Lodge, holds meetings in Palace, 
1 


Masters, Wm. B., land sold to, 363. 

Mather & Strother, authorized to con- 
tinue trade, 172. 

Mathews, George, mentioned, 51. 

Mathews, John, makes oath, 56. 

Mears, E. R., letter from, 290. 

Melbourn, Julius, born a slave, moves 
to England, 368. 

— J. L., letter to, 63; mentioned, 

on. 

Meredith College, Barnhardt teaches at, 

319 


Merrimon, Augustus Summerfield, letter 
from, 298; short sketch of, 88, 2981. 

Mexican War, a party issue, 37. 

Michael, S., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 

Michie, Peter Smith, land deeded to, 
402; letters from, 399, 401, 402; short 
sketch of, 400n. 

Michigan, returns captured Confederate 
flags, 113. 

Miles, George, defendant in case, 58. 

Miller, E., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 

Miller, Henry W., contest in election, 31. 

Miller, Thomas, attends court, 54, 58; 
land deeded to, 56; mentioned, 51; 
power of attorney mentioned, 52. 

Mind of the Negro as Reflected in His 
Letters, mentioned, 315. 

Mind of the South, awarded Mayflower 
Cup, 115. 

“‘Minutes of the General Court of Albe- 
marle, 1684,” article by Branson Mar- 
ley, 48-58. 

Miss Sue and the Sheriff, received, 236. 

Mississippi, Northern residents objects 
of suspicion, 261; plot discovered in, 
270; Territory, created, 169. 

Missouri, Radical rascality in, 283. 

Mitchell, David B., Hawkins writes, 174. 

Mitchell, Governor, information trans- 
mitted to, 176. 

- Allen W., to receive Lee items, 


Monacan Indians, mentioned, 323. 
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Money Problems of Early Tar Heels, 
published, 235. 

Mooney, James, mentioned, 331. 

Moore, D., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 

— Joseph R. H., his book received, 


Moore, Lovey, son to be taught the trade 
of caulker, 244. 

Moore, William, requests U. S. laws be 
printed in Pioneer, 199. 

Moravian Church of America, Southern 
Province, records to be housed in fire- 
proofed building, 236. 

Moravian Mission, established among 
the Cherokees, 345. 

Morehead, John M.., ridiculed, 29. 

Morgan, Edwin Dennison, letter or tele- 
a. to, 81, 87, 92; short sketch of, 
72n,. 

Morgan, Sarah, marries, 408. 

Moring, C. S., listed as alternate, 70. 

Morton, Louis, his book received, 117. 

Morton, Oliver Hazard Perry Throck, 
short mention of, 291”. 

Mott, J. J., letter from, 73; short sketch 
of, 73n. 

Mountjoy, Bennett, plaintiff in case, 52. 

Mowry, George E., in United States 
armed services, 417. 

Munday, Richard, contracts for building 
houses, 124. 

Munford, Robert Beverly, contributes 
his part on history of Richmond, 406. 

Muskhogean Indians, foes of Cherokees, 
322 


Myers, William Starr, writes life of 
McClellan, 312. 


N 


Nash, Abner, leads New Bernians, 149; 
lives at Palace, 151; mentioned, 119. 

Nason, George W., listed as delegate, 69, 
70 


Natchez Indians, mentioned, 323. 
National Republican Executive Com- 
mittee, letters to, 61, 64, 76, 83, 84. 
“Natural History of Agricultural Labor 

in the South,” an essay published, 98. 

Neale, Benjamin, sells property, 363. 

Neathery, J. B., letter from, 203; short 
sketch of, 203n. 

Neely, Tempe, her case mentioned, 195. 

Negro in South Carolina During the Re- 
construction, mentioned, 315. 

Negro Labor in the United States, cited, 
251n. 

Negroes, arrested with ammunition, 272; 
assists in burial, 269; history of ac- 
tivities in South Carolina, 405; incited 
to kill overseers, 262; possess large 
quantities of strychnine, 264; trained 
to be good churchmen, 405. 

Nelson, Ernest W., on program, 234. 
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Newbern Academy, article on, 117. 

New Bern, assemblies held at, 122; Com- 
mittee of Safety, removes cannon, 150; 
council meets at, 121; fixed as the 
capital, 121. 

New Bern Times, government patronage 
to keep it going, 203. 

Newberry Library, sheet music collection 
in, 310. 

Newcastle Papers, material from, 411. 

New Orleans, captured, 407. 

News and Observer, Daniels editor of, 
95; has been microfilmed, 236. 

Newsome, Albert Ray, teaches in sum- 
mer school, 319. 

Newton, Thomas, secures freedom, 359. 

New York Historical Society, has Hawks 
Manuscripts, 125. 

New York Public Library, sheet music 
collection in, 310. 

New York Times, letter to, 75. 

New York Tribune, established, 293”; 
reports Negroes killed, 195”. 

New York, treaty of signed, 8. 

Nineteenth Biennial Report, 1940-1942, 
in hands of printer, 415. 

Noble, Marcus Cicero Stephens, dies, 
318; resigns from Historical Com- 
mission, 233. 

Noggell, Lawrence, on jury, 55; plaintiff 
in case, 54. 

Norfleet, J. B., gives letters of recom- 
mendation, 248. 

Norris, A., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 

North Carolina, adherents of the Re- 
publicans in, 60; against Indian citi- 
zenship, 350; apprenticeship system, 


245. 

“North Carolina Bibliography, 1940- 
1941,"" compiled by Mary Lindsay 
Thornton, 209-221. 

North Carolina Boundary Disputes In- 
volving Her Southern Line, reviewed, 
222 


North Carolina, calls convention, 92; 
capitation on people in, 44. 

North Carolina College for Negroes, 
Lockmiller teaches at, 319; Newsome 
teaches at, 319. 

North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service, papers acquired, 417. 

North Carolina, Continental troops need 
lead, 152; coopers and turpentine dis- 
tillers important, 255. 

North Carolina Council for Social Stud- 
ies, organized, 234. 

North Carolina Education Association, 
Social Studies Division elects presi- 
dent, 234. 

North Carolina, farm labor in, 358. 

North Carolina Folk-Lore Society, holds 
annual meeting, 115. 

North Carolina, free Negro in, 239; free 
Negroes live in rural areas, 358; free 
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Negro mechanics in, 253; Hawkins 
family loyal to, 3; Hawkinses in as- 
sembly, 1; her first capital, 119. 
North Cancion Historical Commission, 
approves budgetary estimates, 413. 

North Carolina Historical Commission: 
Forty Years of Public Service, in hands 
of printer, 415; to be published, 320. 

North Carolina Historical Commission, 
publishes Guide, 235; receives copies 
of microfilms, 236. 

North Carolina, holds few slaves, 358; 
inhabitants sd y for capitol in five 
years, 143; ian slaves in, 343; in- 
terested in = lands, 6. 

North Carolina Library Association, 
sponsors microfilm project, 236. 

North Carolina, lacks skilled labor, 124; 
many people dislike Ku Klux-Dem- 
ocracy, 292; Negro slaves from, 15; 
occupations of free Negroes in, 256; 
people subjected to rascality, 283; per- 
sons in possession of land titles from, : 2 

North Carolina Poetry, received, 236. 

North Carolina, passes act to prevent 
free Negroes to control slaves, 368; 
presidential campaign opens in, 87; 
records transferred to New Bern, 134; 
Republicans seek information, 280; 
Republican success in, 68; seaport 
towns against law quarantining vessels 
hiring free Negroes, 254; senate names 
Hawkins commercial agent, 4; slaves 
hired out in, 248. 

North Carolina Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Antiquities, holds annual meet- 
ing, 115. 

North Carolina Society 
Dames of America, 
303. 

North Carolina Society of County His- 
torians, discuss war program, 413; 
organized, 233. 

North Carolina Society Sons of the 
American Revolution, holds annual 
meeting, 318. 

North Carolina, supplies for soldiers of, 


of Colonial 
restores houses, 


4. 

North Carolina State Flag, published, 415. 

North Carolina, survey of 1821 men- 
tioned, 223; taverns, article on, 116; 
towns with free Negro blacksmiths in, 
255; tries to prevent invasion of 
Indian lands, 348; urged to hang 
Daniel Worth, 260; wages of free 
Negro artisans in, 257; wages paid 
slaves in, 249; wants to move Chero- 
kees, 6; Whigs, change on state’s 
rights, 26. 


oO 


Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 
1801-1816, published, 112. 
Old Salem, North Carolina, received, 416. 
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O'Neill, Governor, an alliance proposed 
to, 5. 

Opelousas, Confederate state govern- 
ment at, 407. 

Orr, James L., refers to 
fanatics’’ who come South, 

Osage Indians, mentioned, 323. 

— Adlai, tablet unveiled in honor 
of, 114. 

Outlaw, George, binds out Negro child, 
242. 


“untiring 


Overman Papers, Lee Slater, mentioned, 
100. 

Owen, John, helps Louis Sheridan, 257. 

Owen, Mary Barrow, her book received, 
416. 

Owen, William, on jury, 55. 

Owens, Richard, defendant in case, 55. 

Owsley, Frank L., reviews Amerécan 
Studies in Honor of William Kenneth 
Boyd, 97. 

Ox'dine, J., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 


P 


Padgett, James A., edits, ‘“‘ Reconstruc- 
tion Letters from North Carolina— 
Letters to Benjamin Franklin Butler,” 
380-403; edits ‘‘Reconstruction Letters 
from North Carolina—Letters to Wil- 
liam E. Chandler,"’ 59-94; edits “‘ Re- 
construction Letters from North Caro- 
lina—Letters to Edward McPherson,” 
187-208; edits, ‘‘ Reconstruction Let- 
ters from North Carolina—Letters to 
Carl Schurz,”’ 280-302. 

Page, Walter Hines, article on, 117; 
writes about Holden, 22. 

Paine, Holbert Eleazer, short sketch of, 
394n. 

Paine, Thomas, short sketch of, 190n. 

Palace, looted, 154; put to many uses, 
156; restoration suggested, 167. 

Palace’s metalwork turned to ordnance, 
152. 

Palinson, Henry, to inventory an estate, 
56 


Palmer, Innis Newton, short sketch of, 
390n 


Panton, Leslie & Company, authorized 
to continue trade, 172. 

Panton, William, secure good will of 
Spanish governor, 172. 

Pardo, Juan, explores the interior, 331. 

Parker, Harold T., serving in the Army 
Air Corps, 417; takes part in a dis- 
cussion, 114. 

Parker, Mrs. Mattie Erma, pamphlet 
published, 235. 

Pasquotank County, free Negro farm 
hands in, 360; records microfilmed, 
236. 

Patridge, Thomas, binds out children, 
241. 
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Patton, James W., joins faculty of North 
Carolina State Colle e, 413; reviews, 
Louisiana in the Co eitues, 407. 

Patton, Mrs. P. F., appointed on the 
Historical Commission, 233. 

Paxon, Frederic Logan, The Great De- 
mobilization and Other Essays, re- 
viewed, 226; his book received, 117; 
name stands out, 226. 

— William, indorses loan for Holden, 


Pearson, Richmond Mumford, letter of 

mentioned, 67; short sketch of, 67n. 
Penick, Edwin A., writes foreword, 224. 
Pennypacker, Galusha, short sketch of, 


Pennypacker, Samuel W., president of 
society, 232. 

Pensacola, Indians trade at, 172. 

Perquimans County, records microfilmed, 


237. 
Perry, William, appointed on committee, 
Pettiford, John, plasterer and painter, 
255 


Pettigrew, Charles, opens school, 2. 

wae Charles L., sees no difficulty 
with slaves, 275. 

Pettigrew, William S., receives letter of 
warning, 273. 

Pfaff, Eugene E., returns to Woman's 
College, 319, 414. 

“Phillip Pendleton Cook,”’ an essay pub- 
lished, 99. 

Phillips, Samuel F., letter from, 69; 
short sketch of, 69n, 302n. 

Philpott, Jno., defendant in case, 56; 
_— in case, 56, 57; sues for debt, 


Phonetics of Great Smoky Mountain 
Speech, received, 416. 

Picar, E., value of property of, 369. 

— Robert, learned to be farmer, 
45. 

Pickens, Andrew, appointed on commit- 
tee, 5; to treat with Creeks, 9 

Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution 
mentioned, 120. 

Piles, A., occupation and value of prop- 
erty of, 369. 

Pinckney, Thomas, arrives at Fort Haw- 
kins, 179; to conclude peace, 180. 

Ploughs and Politicks: Charles Read of 
New Jersey and His Notes on Agrt- 
culture, 1715-1774, reviewed, 229. 

_ Richmond, received, 320, reviewed, 


‘Political Economy of Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Adams,”’ essay mentioned, 97. 

Polk, Ezekiel, grandfather of James K. 
Polk, 34 


Polk, James K., imputations of his 


descendency from noble stock, 34; 
votes received, 35. 
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Polk, William T., 
authors, 115. 
Pomeroy, Earl S., teaching at the Uni- 

versity, 417. 

Pool, John, letter from, 72; 
of, 72n, 204n. 

Port Royal, base of operations, 331. 

Porter, David Dixon, letter from, 381; 
short sketch of, 381n. 

Pound, Merritt Bloodworth, article, 
“Colonel Benjamin Hawkins—North 
Carolinian—Benefactor of the Southern 
Indians,” 1-21,1 68-186; reviews North 
Carolina Boundary Disputes Involving 
Her Southern Line, 222. 

Powell, Elijah, rents property, 363. 

Powhatan Indians, mentioned, 323. 

Pratt, Joseph Hyde, dies, 319; presi- 
dential address was read, 116. 

Presbyterian Mission, established among 
Cherokees, 345. 

Priber, Christian, missionary among the 
Cherokees, 344. 

Price, Edward, mentioned, 11. 

— George W., listed as delegate, 69, 


reviews books and 


short sketch 


Pricklove, Samuell, on jury, 55. 

Pritchard, Jeter C., Daniels against, 95. 

Proceedings and Debates of the British 
Parliaments Respecting North America, 
Volume V, 1739-1754, received, 235; 
reviewed, 411. 

“Psychological Background of the Elec- 
tion of 1860 in the South,” article by 
Ollinger Crenshaw, 260-279. 


Q 


Quanasse, trading factory established at, 
334 


Queen Anne’s War, mentioned, 411. 

Quillian, Thomas O., fined for tampering 
with slaves, 271. 

Quynn, Dorothy Mackay, away on leave, 
116; reviews The Highland Call, 305; 
resumes her duties at Duke, 417. 


R 


Raboteau, Charles C., ascribes the ap- 
athy of Whig voting, 46 

Raleigh, Holden moves to, 24. 

Ramage, Allene, chariman of microfilm 
project, ; 

Ramsey, James G., 
short sketch of, 

“Reconstruction Letters from North 
Carolina—Lettersto William E. Chand- 
ler,’’ edited by James A. Padgett, 59-94. 

“Reconstruction Letters from North 
Carolina—Letters to Benjamin Frank- 
lin Butler,” edited by James A. Pad- 
gett, 380-403. 


letter from, 200; 
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“‘Reconstruction Letters from North 
Carolina—Letters to Edward McPher- 
son,” edited by James A. Padgett, 
187-208. 

“Reconstruction Letters from North 
Carolina—Letters to Carl Schurz,” 
edited by James A. Padgett, 280-302. 

Reconstruction measures championed by 
Chandler, 59. 

Reconstruction, Republicans award 
friends, 68n. 

Red Sticks, defeated, 
strength of the, 178. 
Reed, W., occupation and value of 

property of, 369. 

Regulators, plan protest march on New 
_— 146. 

Regulators, protest building Palace, 144; 
protest tax, 144 

Reid, David S., proves an able man, 39. 

Republican Party, Internal Revenue 
officers, useless to, 75. 

Republicans, linked with party violence, 

; seek information, 280. 

Respes, Mary, land divided between, 53. 

Revel, E., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 

Revels, John, "commits suicide, 253. 

Reverchon, M., conducts French classes, 
156. 

Revolution, brings changes in Palace 
square, 153. 

Reynolds, David, owns considerable real 
property, 361. 

Rice, Morgan, his estate inventoried, 56. 

Richmond, historians of, 406. 

Riddick, R. H., has free Negro tenants, 
361. 


180; fighting 


“‘Riddles,”’ subject of paper, 115. 
Rider, Godfrey, Jr., short statement 
about, 391n. 


Roanoke Island, Fessenden National 
Memorial Association, holds meeting 
on, 113. 

Robeson County Indians, present pag- 
eant, 233. 

Robeson, George Maxwell, short sketch 
of, 284n. 

Robert Carter of Nomini Hall, book re- 
ceived, 117. 

Robert E. Lee Archives, established, 320. 

Robertson, William Spence, work cited, 
1387. 

Robison, Daniel M., reviews Guide to 
Manuscripts in the Southern Collection 
of the University of North Carolina, 100. 

Rock Landing, Creeks and commissioners 
meet at, 8. 

Rogers, Sion Heart, Democratic candi- 
date, 66; short sketch of, 667. 

Rollins, Pinckney, letter from, 93, 206; 
listed as delegate, 69; short sketch of, 
93n. 


Root, George, composes popular music, 
311. 
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Ropp, Theodore, on program, 234. 
we John, brings suit, 352; letter to, 


— County, protests free Negroes in, 

51. 

Rowland, Dunbar, publishes book, 112. 

Ruby, G. T., letter from, 75. 

Russell, Daniel L., Daniels against, 95. 

Russell, Henry, composes popular music, 
ll 


Russell, Josiah C., reads paper, 114. 
Russell, hillips, elected president of the 
Society, 233 


S 


St. Augustine, futile attempt to take, 
412; Indians trade at, 172. 

St. Marks, Indians trade at, 172. 

Saint Mary’s Junior College, celebrates 
its centennial, 319. 

Salley, Katherine Batts, her book re- 
ceived, 320 

Sampson, J., occupation and value of 
property of, 369 

Sampson, James D., acquires desirable 
property, 370; becomes wealthy citi- 


zen, 254. 

“Samuel A’Court Ashe of North Caro- 
lina,”’ paper read, 114. 

Sandford, Thomas, on jury, 55. 

Sara Indians, mentioned, 323. 

Sargent, Winthrop, appointed governor, 
1 


69. 

Satchwell, S. S., historical highway un- 
veiled in honor of, 413. 

Saunders, Romulus M., his contest in 
election, 31. 

Sauthiers, C. J., makes map of New Bern, 
136. 


Scales, Alfred Moore, letter from, 208; 
short sketch of, 206n. 

Schenck, Robert Cumming, asked for in 
the State, 68; short sketch of, 68”. 

Schoepf, J. D., writes about looting of 
the Palace, 154. 

Schurtz, Carl, appointed member of 
cabinet, 295. 

Schurz, Carl, his papers in Library of 
Congress, 280; letters to, 281, 282, 
283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 289, 290, 292, 
293, 295, 296, 298, 300; short sketch 
of, 281n. 

Scott, A., occupation and value of prop- 
erty of, 369. 

Scott, Joseph, defendant in case, 56; 
plaintiff in case, 57. 

Scott, Joshua, attends court, 54, 58; 
mentioned, 51; plaintiff in case, 56. 

Seaton, William Winston, article on, 116; 
editor of Washington paper, 24. 

Sedgwick, A., composes music, 311. 

Segrist, William B., mentioned, 65n. 

Selden, Samuel M., reads paper, 114. 

Seminoles, arrive at council, 172. 
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Sequoyah, article on, 116; takes journey 
which cost his life, 352. 
Settle, Thomas, elector of state at large, 
0; short sketch of, 82; telegram 
from, 82; telegram to, 84. 
Seven Year’ s War, mentioned, 411. 
Sevier, John, condemns Hawkins, 180; 


oO surveys, 11. 
er, A. W., telegram from, 80 
} emg Geo. H., t telegram to, 80. 


—— Samuel, Negro child bound to, 


Shawno Indians, competitors of Chero- 
kees, 322; expelled, 344. 

Shepard, James B., helps Holden ac- 
quire the Standard, 26; receives nom- 
ination by committee, 

— Louis, amasses small fortune, 


Sherman, William Tecumseh 
sketch of, 281n, 393n. 
“Shi — on Fire,” Lincoln's favorite song, 


mm. A Francis Edwin, Democratic can- 
didate, 67; short sketch of, 67, 2011. 
Shoulderbone, treaty signed at, 8. 
, Confederate state govern- 
ment at, 407. 
— John, letters from mentioned, 


Sickles, Daniel Edgar, short sketch of, 


194”. 

Siegrist, W. B., letter from, 65. 

“Significance of the Preservation of His- 
toric Sites, with Especial Reference to 
Tryon's Palace," subject of speech, 116. 

Siler, Walter D., elected vice president 
of the society, 233. 

a Furnifold M., good qualities 
t 

Simms, William Gilmore, article by re- 
printed, 228; mentioned, 228. 

Simonds, J R., request U. S. laws be 
printed in Pioneer, 199. 

Sims, Mrs. Marian, makes talk, 115. 

2 Charles Gregg, South Carolina in 

Confederation, 105. 

Singleton, en. oe commissioner to let 
rooms in Palzce, 1 

Siouan Indians, foe of  —_— 322. 

Sisk, Glenn N., reads paper, 114. 

Sitterson, J. C., enters army, 234; re- 
sumes teaching, 417. 

Sixty Years 73 Indian Affairs: Federal, 
Economic, and Diplomatic, 1789-1850, 
reviewed, "109. 


Skaggs, Marvin Lucian, North Carolina 
Boundary Disputes Involving Her South- 
ern Line, reviewed, 222. 

Skeeter, Jacob, has letter of recommen- 
dation, 248 

Sketch of the Creek Country, 1798-1799, 
an important work, 21. 

Sloan, William, short sketch of, 64n. 


, short 
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a oy Henry Warner, short sketch of, 

1n. 

Smith, N., occupation and value of 
property "of, 369. 

Smith, N. L., letter from, 285. 

Smith, Paisley, letter from, 85. 

Smith, William Alexander, short sketch 
of, 77n. 

Smithfield, assemblies meet at, 151. 

Snak, Franklin, letter from, 282. 

Society of American Archivists, holds 
annual meeting, 113. 

“Some Social and Economic Trends in 
the Alabama Black Belt, 1880-1930,” 
paper read, 114. 

“Some Notes on the Unitarian Church 
in the Ante-Bellum South,” an essay 
published, 100. 
“Some Southern Pronouns,” 
an address, 115. 
of Yesterday: A Song Anthology 
American Life, received, 236; re- 
aud 

Sons of American Revolution, holds an- 
nual meeting, 318. 

Sothell, Seth. attends court, 54; short 
sketch of, 54n. 

“South and Its History,” 
discussion, 114. 

South Carolina, disputes with, 222; holds 
slaves, 358. 

South Carolina in the Confederation, re- 
viewed, 105. 

South, plot to abolitionize disclosed, 261. 

Southall, E. P., work cited, 257n. 

Southern Historical Association, holds 
annual meeting, 114. 

“Southern History in Pageantry,” paper 
read, 114. 

Southern Literary Messenger, establish- 
ment of, 406. 

Southern rights, North taught to re- 
spect, 262. 

Southerners, don’t like Conway’s thesis, 
268; prepared to accept rule of Lin- 
coln, 271. 

Spaight, Richard Dobbs, his claim to 
lots in New Bern, 158; his land ap- 
propriated for Palace, 132; writes 
about the jealousies of the states, 5. 

— Florida, boundary line surveyed, 


subject of 


a subject of 


Spanish Guale, attacks incited on, 332. 

Spear, Samuel Perkins, short sketch of, 
391n. 

——. Aaron, children bound out, 


Standard, Mrs. William G., contributes 


her part on history of Richmond, 406 
Stanford, Richard, article on, 117. 
Stanley, Edward, short statement about, 

301n. 

Stanly, C., occupation and value of 

property of, 369. 

















Stanly, Catherine, makes dresses for 
white women, 256. 

Stanly, John, accumulates sizable hold- 
ings, ; 

Stanly, John C., acquires desirable lands, 
370; binds free Negroes to himself, 
244: holds slaves out of benevolence, 
373; worth good property, 253. 

Stanly, John Wright, home now public 
library, 124. 

Starbuck, D. H., endorses candidate, 83; 
letter from, 202; short sketch of, 83n, 
202n. 

State Art Society, holds annual meeting, 
115. 

State Literary and Historical Association, 
holds annual meeting, 115. 

State-wide historical highway marker 
program, suspended, 415. 

Steeby, William, ordered to survey road, 
56; to inventory an estate, 56. 

Steel, William, lays out road, 53. 

Stephen, Alexander H., alludes to in- 
surrections in Teaxs, 266. 

Stephens, Linton, alludes to insurrections 


in Texas, 266; rejoices when Yankee 
abolitionists are s! hipped, 262. 
Stephens, Wm., plainti in case, 55. 


Stevens, Amasa W., letter from, 
short sketch of, 392n. 

Stevens, Thaddeus, his papers belong to 
McPherson collection, 187; short 
sketch of, 190n. 

Steward, W., occupation and value of 
property of, 396. 

Steward, William, plaintiff in case, 51. 

Still, Bayard, essays together, 266; on 
program, 234; serving in the Army 
Air Corps, 417. 

“=. Charles J., president of society, 


392; 


Stock, Leo Francis, Proceedings and De- 
bates of the British Parliaments Re- 
specting North America, Volume V, 
1739-1754, received, 235; reviewed, 


memes Richard Henry, mentioned, 
228. 

“Story of Cumberland County,” for sale, 
320. 


Strange, Robert, article on, 117. 
Strayhorn, Tho. R., listed as alternate, 
70. 


Stringer, Hezekiah, children bound out, 
241. 

Stringer, Kesiah, children bound out, 
241. 

Stroup, Henry S., promoted at Wake 
Forest College, 414. 

Studebaker, John W., delivers address, 
318. 

Supreme Court, passes on right of slave 
ownership, 367; rules on right of free 

Negroes to sell property, 363 
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Swan, Samuel, has free Negro tenant, 
361. 

Swann, Samuel, judge of General Court, 
48 


Swanton, J. R., mentioned, 332. 
Swepson, George W., mentioned, 64n. 
Systemia Agriculture, mentioned, 229. 


T 


Taboon, A., occupation and value of 
property of, 369. 

Tappan, Arthur, mentioned, 257. 

Tappan, Lewis, letter to quoted, 258. 

Tarborough, assemblies meet at, 151. 

Tar Heel Editor, a sequel written to, 95. 

Tarkington, John, mentioned, 51. 

Taylor, John D., letter from, 293; 
mention of, 2937. 

Taylor, Rosser Howard, his book re- 
ceived, 416; reviews South Carolina in 
the Confederation, 105; work cited, 
248n. 

Tecumseh, attends council, 174; delivers 
war talk, 174. 

Tellico, trading factory established at, 
334. 


short 


Tennessee, against Indian citizenship, 
350; troops had scouts and runners, 
180. 


Tennessee Yeoman, 1840-1860, received, 
320. 


Territorial Papers of the United States, 
Volume IX, The Territory of Orleans, 
1803-1812, reviewed, 110. 

= Alfred Howe, short sketch of, 


Tetterton, Asa, binds free Negroes to 
himself, . 

Texas, abolition plot revealed in, 263; 
blood-curdling outrages from, 263; 
Negro woman attempts to burn mas- 
ter’s home, 262; to be taken over by 
Northern settlers, 265. 

“Texas Troubles,” when occurred, 263. 

—— William Makepeace, short sketch 


; n. 

Thomas, Charles Randolph, short sketch 
of, 78n, 208n. 

Thomas, Macajah, marries, 1. 

Thomas, W. H., effects compromise, 353; 
manuscript collection at Duke, 225. 

Thompson, John R., mentioned, 228. 

Thornton, Mary Lindsay, compiles, 
“North Carolina Bibliography, 1940- 
1941,” 209-221. 

Thorpe, Thomas, escape of, 54. 

Tidball, John Caldwell, letter from, 205; 
short sketch of, 205n. 

Tilden, Samuel Jones, short statement 
about, 2967. 

Tiller, Bagnell B., marries, 186. 

Tilley, Nannie M., The Trinity College 
Historical Society, 1892-1941, reviewed, 
101; writes history, 102. 
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Timberlake, H., describes Cherokees, 339. 
Timrod, Henry, letters from mentioned, 
227 


Tomes, Ffrancis, attends court, 54; ex- 
hibits petition, 55; short sketch of, 
50n 


Tookaubatchee, Indian council assem- 
bled at, 172. 

Tooker, Henry, makes oath, 52. 

Tower, Charlemagne, president of so- 
ciety, 232. 

Tower Hill, fixed as the capital, 121. 

Towler, Mathias, mentioned, 51, 53 

Treaty of Coleraine, signed, 9. 

Treaty of New York, signed, 8. 

Trelawny, John, gives power of attorney, 


52. 

Trimble, General Isaac Ridgeway, article 
on, 

Trinity College Historical Society, 1892- 
1941, received, 101. 

Truett, George W., preaches sermon, 318. 

Trumbull, Lyman, short mention of, 


294n. 

Tryon, William, acquires site for Palace; 
arrives from England, 122; and the 
Regulators, article on, 116; builds first 
capitol, 119; leaves North Carolina, 


149; makes changes in plans, 127; 
moves residence to New Bern, 134; 
purchases land in own name, 148; 
seeks additional funds, 
buildin 
Tryon’s 
151 


132; signs 
contract, 122. 


alace, begins to deteriorate, 


“Tryon’s Palace: A Neglected Niche of 
North Carolina History,” article by 
Alonzo Thomas Dill, Jr., 119-167. 

Tryon’s Palace, persons associated with, 
119; reasons for its importance, 120. 

Tucker, E. Stuart, makes speech, 113. 

Tugaloo, trading factory established at, 


Turner, Frederick Jackson, blazes trail of 
frontier history, 226. 

Turner, Henry McNeal, letter from, 390; 
short sketch of, 390n. 

Turner, Josiah, short sketch of, 1987. 

Tuscarora Indians, mentioned, 323. 

Tuskeenehau, organizes warriors, 176. 


U 


, letter from, 282. 

. W. H., lists the crimes of 
fires and insurrections, 268. 

Union ——. recommended, 191. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
dedicates Confederate Memorial For- 
est, 413. 

United Southerners, gives ‘startling dis- 
closures,”’ 277. 

United States, begins trading system, 
173; boundary line surveyed, 
commissioners, sign treaty with °, 


Uleller, Geo: 
Underwood, 
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kees, 6, 8; commissioners sign treaty, 
9 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, codperates in dedicating Memo- 
rial Forest, 413. 

United States, its rights to regulate 
Indians, 178; negotiates with Creeks, 
6; signs number of treaties, 343. 

a ita of Texas, Connor teaches at, 

Upper Cherokee Indians, continue to war 
against Creeks, 337. 

Using Volunteers in the Local Historical 
_ Society's Program, published, 415. 


v 


Voom. Zebulon Baird, short sketch of, 

in. 

Van Dusen, A. E., appointed instructor, 
417; teaching at Duke University, 116. 

Vestal, T., requests U. S. laws be printed 
in Ptoneer, 199. 

Virginia, abolition emissaries reported in, 
271; holds slaves, 358. 


Ww 
be me Alfred M., good qualities told, 


Wadell, James D., work cited, 262n. 

= Courthouse, assemblies meet at, 

Waldrop, J. C., requests U. S. laws be 
published in Pioneer, 199 

Walker, Felix, article on, 116. 

Walker, Henderson, expenses due him, 
58; judge of General Court, 48; plain- 
tiff in case, 58. 

Walker, John, holds slaves, 37s. 

Wallice, Robert, mentioned, 53. 

Walser, Frederick ae edits Republican 
paper, 83; letter from, 85. 

Walser, Richard Gaither, his book re- 
ceived, 236. 

Walsh, John Tomline, dies, 404; his 
birth and parents, 404; his church as- 
sociations, 

Walter Clinton Jackson Essays in the 
Social Sciences, received, 416. 


- Walz, N. & Brennuien, letter from, 282. 


War of Jenkins’s Ear, mentioned, 411. 

Wardrop, David W., letter from, 399; 
short mention of, 399n. 

Warlidge, John, his Systemia Agriculture, 
mentioned, 

Warwick, J. H., letter from, 80. 

Washington, Booker T.., praised, 96. 

S on, George, appoints Hawkins, 

awkins recommended to, 3; 

nominates commissioner to treat with 
Creeks, 9; “—_ to get Creek chiefs 
to New York, 8; remarks about Pal- 
lace, 155. 

Washington and Lee University, estab- 
lished Rebert E. Lee Archives, 320. 











Waterman, Thomas Tileston, his book 
received, 235; The Early Architecture 
of North Carolina, reviewed, 303; 
writes history, 303 
Waters, William, accounts against, 52. 
Watson, Elliott O., on program, 234. 
Watson, Richard, away on leave, 116. 
Watson, Richard L., serving in coast 
artillery, 417. 
Wauchope, Robert, delivers address, 114. 
Wear, D. W., letter from, 282. 
Webb, occupation and value of property 
of, 369. 
Weber, Joseph, letter from, 282. 
Webster, Daniel, short statement about, 
301n. 
Wells, Edward, attends court, 54; men- 
tioned, 51. 
Wesley, Charles, work cited, 251n. 
West Florida Controversy, mentioned, 112. 
West, I. E., letter from, 79, 81. 
Western North Carolina Sketches, 
viewed, 225. 
Westerman, Elizabeth, gives deed of 
gift, 56. 
Wheeler, John H., correspondence of 
ublished, 31. 
eeler, William Almon, short state- 
ment about, 296n. 
Whigs, change on state’s rights, 26; op- 
abolitionists, 27; oppose high 
Prariff, 27; oppose the National Bank, 
27; poll usual votes, 45; reasons 
Holden withdrew from, 38; ridiculed 
by Holden, 29. 
Whist, Wm., letter from, 282. 
White, Henry, attends court, 54, 58. 
— becomes first superintend- 
ent, 3. 
White, Philo, begins the Standard, 25. 
White, Roger, on jury, 55. 
Whitford, John D., writes about en- 
trenchment erected, 147. 
Widdicombee, A. A., letter from, 282. 
Wiggins, Samuel Solomon, bound out, 
242 


re- 


Wigfall, Louis T., protests the tales to 
beat Houston, 267. 


Wild, Edward Augustus, short sketch of, 
390n. 


Wildcat Veterans’ Association, unveils 
memorial, 113. 

Wilkinson, James, in command of U. S. 
troops, 178. 

Wilkinson, William, attends court, 54; 
deed probated, 52; short sketch of, 
50n 


Willet, Marinus, selected for mission, 8. 
Williams, T. Harry, Lincoln and the Rad- 
tcals, received, 235; reviewed, 408. 
Williamson, Hugh, elected to Congress, 
4; urges U. S. capital be fixed, 157. 
Williamson, J. A., listed as delegate, 70. 
Williamson, J. W., listed as delegate, 69. 
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Wilmington, assemblies held at, 122; 
council meets at, 121. 

Wilson, George P., delivers presidential 
address, 115. 

Wilson, Henry, asked for in the state, 
68; letter to, 70; short sketch of, 64n. 

Wilson, S. C., requests U. S. laws be 
published in Pioneer, 199. 

— Samuel, gives letter of attorney, 


Winn, C., occupation and value of prop- 
erty of, 369. 
= Hattie Lou, her book received, 


Wise, Henry A., advises Texas to hang 
invaders, 268. 

Witherspoon, John, vouches for Haw- 
kins’s enrollment, 2. 

Wolfe, Thomas, article on, 116. 

Woman's College of the University, cele- 
brates anniversary, 318. 

Wood, Edward, oath of, 52. 

ae Benjamin, allows Negro freedom, 


Woodward, Carl Raymond, Ploughs and 
Politicks: Charles Read of New Jersey 
and His Notes on Agriculture, 1715- 
1774, reviewed, 229. 

= Thomas S., praises Hawkins, 

Woody, R. H., reviews George B. McClel- 
lan: The Man Who Saved the South, 
311; reviews, Lincoln and the Radicals, 


408. 

Worrell, I. W., requested to employ free 

Negroes, 

Worth, Daniel, circulates seditious docu- 
ments, \ 

Wren, Sir Christopher, epitaph of, 142. 

Wright, James, inventory of his estate 
mentioned, 240. 

“Writing and Research in Southern 
History,” subject of address, 319. 

“W. W. Holden and the North Carolina 
Standard, 1843-1848,"’ article by Ed- 
gar Estes Folk, 23-47. 

“— William, to inventory an estate, 


Y 


Yadkin College Alumni Association, 
holds annual homecoming, 318. 

Yamassee Indians, mentioned, 323. 

Yancey, William L., argues insurrections 
are proof Lincoln to reduce South, 267; 
indictment of in trying to destroy the 
Union, 277. 

Young, Anne, marries, 25. 

Young, Isaac J., short sketch of, 77n; 
telegrams from, 77, 78, 79. 

Yuchi Indians, mentioned, 323. 


Z 


“Zebulon B. Vance and the Scattered 
Nation,” article published, 116. 
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